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ARotes. 

LONDON LIBRARIES. 
(Continued from p. 404.) 

Cuaist Cuurcn, formerly the Grey Friars 
[Newgate Street], hath a neat library for the use 
of the masters and scholars, besides a collection 
of mathematical instruments, globes, ships, with all 

ir rigging for the instruction of the lads de- 
signed for the sea'; and in their counting-house 
isthe picture of Edward VI., their founder, said 
to be done by Hans Holbein ?; and in the great 


=— 


1 The Rev. Wm. Trollope, in his History of Christ's 
Hospital, 1834, p. 200., states that “in the mathematical 
school there is a library, considerably dilapidated indeed, 
bat well worthy of preservation; and devoutly is it to be 
hoped, that it may not, for want of due attention, meet 
with the same fate as the valuable astronomical appara- 
tus, with which the observatory over the old school was 
furnished.” 9 

* At the upper extremity of the Court Room, under a 
canopy, with the arms of England over it, is the Presi- 


t's chair; behind which, in a panel, is a half-length | 


portrait, by Holbein, of the Royal Founder. The paint- 
ing isin good preservation; and represents the young 
Bonarch in a standing position, with his left hand sup- 

rted by the thumb fixed in his girdle, and the right 

ding a dagger with a blue tassel. 
tanopy of cloth of gold, fringed ; and is dressed in a crim- 
sen coat with half sleeves and basket-buttons, embroidered, 
and lined with ermine. By this portrait, Edward ap- 


pears to have been of a fair and delicate complexion, | 
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He stands under a | 


| equal to MSS. 


42] 


| ; 
hall a noble representation of King James II. sit- 


ting on his throne with most of the nobility, privy 
council, chancellor, governors, mayor and alder- 
men, and the boys and girls on their knees, all 
from the life by the famous Signior Verrio.$ 


Mercuant Tarrors’ Scnoon and Mercers’ 
C hapel School have their respective libraries si- 
milar to that of St. Paul’s. 


GresHam Cotiecs has a very good library, but 
depends on the Fellows of the Royal Society : those 
were mostly collected by that noble antiquary the 
Earl of Arundel. The MSS. he purchased in Ger- 
many, when he was ambassador to the Emperor's 
court, the journal of which was wrote by one 
Crowne of his lordship’s retinue +, though not so 
well performed as the nature of the subject de- 
served. These were the Remains of [Matthias 
Corvinus] King of Hungary, and afterwards fell 
into the hands Bilibald Pirckeimer *, where is to 
be seen his head graved by Albert Durer, one of 
the first examples among us of sticking or pasting 
of heads, arms, or ciphers into volumes. In this 
expedition he bought up all the rare books, statues, 
pictures, medals, and some entire libraries, with 
the remains of that at Heidelberg. A_ private 
MS. catalogue of these his German collections 
mentions also those presented him by the Duke of 
Saxony, particularly the drafts of his gold, silver, 
and copper medals performed by his own hands, 
in two volumes, with a very curious ancient MS., 
among others of Vitruvius. The earl’s collections 
were given to that society by the Duke of Nor- 
folk °, and if a catalogue were taken according to 


with blue eyes, Grecian nose, full lips, and hair inclining 
to red. — Trollope. 

5 Verrio’s picture on the north side of the Hall was 
painted expressly for the Hospital, at the instigation of 
our amusing diarist, Mr. Samuel Pepys; but it was not 
without considerable trouble that the reluctant painter 
was induced to abide by his bargain. 

4 A True Relation of all the Remarkable Places and 


| Passages observed in the Travels of the Lord Howard, 


Earl of Arundell and Surrey, in his Embassy to the Em- 
peror Ferdinand II. By William Crowne. Lond. 1637, 
4to. “A work full of imperfections and errors,” says 
Oldys. 

Bilibald Pirckheimer, whose portrait was engraved by 
his friend Albert Durer in 1524, was a person of great 
authority in the city of Nuremberg. He published seve- 
ral works, and among others a humorous essay entitled 
Laus Podagra — “The Praise of the Gout.” He died in 
1530, aged sixty. 

6 Evelyn, in his Diary, Aug. ’ 
called to London to wait upon the Duke of Norfolk, who 
having at my sole request bestowed the Arundelian li- 
brary on the Royal Society, sent t8 me to take charge of 
the books. I procured for our Society, besides printed 
books, near 100 MSS., some in Greek of great concern- 
ment. The printed books being of the oldest impres- 
sions, are not the less valuable; I esteem them almost 
Amongst them are most of the Fathers, 
printed at Basil, before the Jesuits abused them with 
their expurgatory Indexes; there is a uoble MS. of Vi- 


29, 1678, says, “I was 
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their merit, perhaps they could not be paralleled. 
In the year 1687, Mr. Marmaduke Foster drew 
up a catalogue, who was reputed to understand 
printed books as well as most librarians in Europe ; 
but before it was printed it was thought fit to be 
curtailed by some who knew nothing of the matter, 
so that it is not Mr. Foster's catalogue. But he 
was not so well skilled in ancient manuscripts, as 
is evident by two Irish ones, which he saith were 
the Picts’ language. It deserves a representation 
more accurate, the titles and descriptions of the 
printed books being imperfect and unsatisfactory, 
and the manuscripts intermixed and confused 
with them’; nor in the large catalogue of MSS. 
printed at Oxford ® is justice done to those of this 
library. 


In the College of Physicians in Warwick Lane 
is a fine collection, both in their own and other 
faculties. Mr. Selden bequeathed them his phy- 
sical books, and the Marquis of Doncaster [Dor- 


chester]*, one of their members, bestowed his | 


whole collection upon them. 


In Wuitre Cross Street the library of Dr. 
Daniel Williams, left to the public, the Catalogue 
whereof makes a tolerable 8vo. volume." 


Dutca Cuurcu. In Austin Friars, in the re- 
maining part of the conventual church used by 
the Dutch and Flemish to preach in, and allowed 
of in the reign of Edward VI. Over the door at the 
entrance is a library well furnished with books of 





truvius.” In 1831, by mutual agreement, the Arundel 
MSS. belonging to the Royal Society, with the exception 
of the Oriental. were transferred to the British Museum. 
The Oriental, about fifty in number, were not received 
until the year 1835. 

7 Complete Catalogues of the Books, Manuscripts, and 
Letters of the Royal Society were published in 1841. 
They are sold to the Fellows and the public in two oc- 
tavo volumes; one, containing the Scientific works, the 
other, the Miscellaneous literature, MSS., and Letters. 
A MS. Catalogue has also been made of the Maps, Charts, 
Engravings, Drawings, &c., which exceed 5000 in num- 
ber. (Weld’s Hist. of the Royal Society, ii. 474.) 

® Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum Angliw et Hi- 
berniw, Oxon. 1697, fol. tom. ii. part. i. pp. 74-84 

® Henry Pierrepoint, Marquis of Dorchester, who was 
admitted a Fellow of the College of Physicians for his 
proficience in medicine and anatomy: ob. Dec. 8, 1680. 
Dr. Lort says he left his library to this college, contain- 
ing a remarkably good collection of civil law books, the 
Catalogue of which has been published. Anthony Wood 
calls him “the pride and glory of the college.” See 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park, iii. 229. 
Dr. Munk, in The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, i. 262—274., has given an interesting notice 
of this distinguished nobleman. There is a Catalogue of 


this library, entitled “ Bibliothec Collegii Regalis Me- 
dicorum Londinensis Catalogus.” 
8vo, 1757. 

1 Catalogus Bibliothecw Danielis Williams. 8vo. Lond. 
1727. Editio secunda, 8vo. 1801, 
1814; also in 2 vols. 8yo, 1841. 


Appendix, 8vo 1808, 


With an Appendix, 


— 


divinity, and many original letters in MS. (never 
printed) of the first Reformers ; the printed books 
mostly Dutch. The Ten Commandments there 
are said to be written by the hand of Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens.? 


Frencu Cuurcues.—In the French Church in 
Threadneedle Street *, before the dreadful confla- 
gration, was a library, and Minsheu mentions them 
to have subscribed for his Dictionary.* If this be 
true, then Mr. Ephraim Chambers is in the wrong 
when, in his Cyclopedia, he particularises Bp, 
Walton's Polyglot Bible to have been the first 
book that was published by subscription in Eng. 
land, an error he was led into by Anthony Wood. 

The French congregation, that have a place of 
worship allowed them in part of the Hospital of 
the Savoy, have a library for the use of their mi- 
nistry. 

The Swedes have a church in Trinity Lane, and 
a collection there. 


Jews’ Synacocue.— The Jews in their syna- 
gogue in Bevis Marks, near Duke’s Place, have a 
collection relating to the ceremonial of their wor- 
ship, the Talmud, and other Rabbinical learning, 
Their rolls, whereon the Pentateuch is written, 
are of fine calves’ leather.’ It is a fine building, 
though not comparable to that at Amsterdam. 

Frienps’ Lisrary. — The Quakers have been 


some years gathering a library, but where reposited 





3 On the west end over the skreen is a fair library, in- 
scribed thus: ‘ Ecclesie Londino-Belgice Bibliotheca, 
extructa sumptibus Maria Dubois, 1659.’ In this library 
are divers valuable MSS. and letters of Calvio, Peter 
Martyr, and others, foreign reformers. — Strype’s Stow, 
b. ii. p. 116. Is Bagford quite correct in attributing the 
Decalogue in this church to Rubens? Wm. Sanderson, 
in his Graphice, p. 15., ed. 1658, informs us, that “ King 
Charles's love to this art [ painting] begat three knight- 
painters, Rubens, Vandyck, and Gerbier; the last had 
little of art or merit — a common pen-man, who pensil’d 
the Dialogue [Decalogue?] in the Dutch Church, Lon- 
don, his first rise of preferment.” An interesting paper 
by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, on the early history of this 


| house of the Augustine Friars, is printed in The City Press 
| of Jan. 7, 1860. 





5 On what is now the site of the Hall of Commerce. 

4 “Mr. Ames has the paper or proposal Minsheu pub- 
lished with all the subscribers’ names about the year 
1629.” (Oldys.) Minsheu appears to have printed the 
names of all the persons who took a copy of his Dictionary, 
and continually added to it, as purchasers came in. : 

5 The great Synagogue, Duke’s Place (now called St 
James’s Place), Aldgate, and the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue, between Nos. 10. and 11. Bevis Marks, have 
in common a valuable library of Rabbinical and Jewish 
literature, in a separate building close by. It is in con- 
templation to make this library a Beth Hammedrasb, or 
Hebrew College, with a view to the home education of 
Jewish Rabbies for England, in preference to receiving 
them from abroad. The library, which is accessible to 
students, has a manuscript catalogue, and arrangements 
for printing it are now in progress, but somewhat de- 


| layed. 
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I hear not (but the Baptists have one at Barbi- 
can.) One of their brethren named John Whit- 
ing, aman of good intelligence and assiduity, has 
published a Catalogue of all the Friends’ Books, 
such as Naylor, written by that fraternity; it 
makes a moderate octavo, and was printed 1708.6 
In my opinion "tis more accurately and perfectly 
drawn up than the Bodleian Library at Oxford is 
by Dr. Hyde, for the Quaker does not confound 
one man with another as the scholar does. Be- 
sides, the Quaker is so exact and satisfactory, that 
he not only gives you the title ample enough, and 
the size and the town where printed, but the 
number of sheets or leaves every distinct Trea- 
tise contains, from the largest folio to the least 
pamphlet ; and besides all that, what place every 
author most considerable among them was of, 
when and where he flourished, and died. 


Francis Bugg, the notorious revolter from, and | 


ep’ 


scribbler against them, had the best collection of | 


their writings of any of the Brethren; but I think 
I have read in some of his rhapsodies that he 
either gave or sold it to the library at Oxford. 


Detwich Cortece. —In Dulwich College, 
erected by Alleyn the comedian, there is a library 
to which Mr, Cartwright, a player’, who was bred 
a bookseller, and had a shop at the end of Turn- 
stile Alley, gave a collection of plays *, and also 
many excellent pictures. There is to be seen a 
View of London, taken by Norden in 1603, and 
at the bottom of it a view of the Lord Mayor's 
show.” 





* “A Catalogue of Friends’ Books; written by many 
of the People called Quakers, from the beginning or first 
appearance of the said people. Collected for a General 
Service, by J. W. [John Whiting.] London: Printed 
and Sold by J. Sowle, in White Hart Court in Gracious 
Street, 1708.” 8vo. pp. 238. 

7 William Cartwright, one of Killigrew’s company at 
the original establishment of Drury Lane. By his will, 
dated 1686, he left his books, pictures, and furniture to 
Dulwich College, where also his portrait still remains, 


Srationers’ Company. — It were to be wished 
the Stationers’ Company would erect a library to 
their Hall, it being commodiously enough situated 
for resort from all parts; and so many of them 
having got estates by the learned, it would de- 
monstrate some gratitude to the sciences, and 
repay their expences sufficiently in honour and 
reputation. And this might easily be effected, if 
every one at first would give one book of a sort, 
and that of all pamphlets published weekly; six 
of a sort might be contributed here, to be sold or 
exchanged for bound or other books, reserving 
one of the pamphlets of a sort for the library. 
And here, that I am mentioning the most concise 
pamphlets or compositions, I must not pass by 
unobservant, Mr. ‘Tomlinson’s [Thomason’s] most 
curious and costly collection of all the tracts or 
pamphlets that came out from 1640 to 1660. I 
think Bishop Kennett’s Historical Register is an 
attempt of some abridgments in this nature, for 
he had a great collection, also a library of English 
Lives, Characters, &c.!° But Tomlinson'’s [Thoma- 
son's} was so complete, and some of them so 
scarce, even within the time of that period, that 
King Charles I. (who encouraged his undertaking 


| for the knowledge of posterity, which otherwise he 


§ “ Here comes in the Queen’s purchase of Plays; and | 
those by Mr. Weever, the dancing-master; Sir Charles | 


Cotterell, Mr. Coxeter, Lady Pomfret, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu.” (Oldys.) It is clear from ‘this note 
that Oldys intended to enlarge this paper on the London 
Libraries, See his Diary, anté p. 123. 

**Mr. Norden designed a View of London in eight 
sheets, which was also engraved. At the bottom of this 
was the representation of the cavalcade of the Lord 
Mayor's show, all on horseback, the aldermen having 
round caps on their heads. The View itself is singular, 
and different from all that I have seen, and was taken by 
Norden from the pitch of the hill towards Dulwich Col- 


had been soon weary of, through the great charge 
of collecting, danger of preserving, and difficulty 
of removing them from place to place out of the 
army’s reach), wanting a certain small pamphlet, 
could get it nowhere. After strict inquiry, hear- 
ing where it was, he went to St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and gave the bookseller ten pieces of gold only to 
read it (besides near 100 MSS. on the King’s 
behalf, which nobody then dared print) in his 
own house.! This collection, containing near 





of the like kind.” — Bagford’s Letter to Hearne, Leland’s 
Collectanea, vol. i. p. 1xxxii, See also “N. & Q.,” 2°48. 
x. 372. 

10 The valuable manuscript collections of the industri- 
ous Dr. White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, in 107 
volumes, chiefly relating to ecclesiastical history and bio- 
graphy, are in the Lansdowne collection in the British 
Museum. 

1 George Thomason, the loval bookseller of the Rose 
and Crown, St. Paul's Churchyard, has been already 
noticed in “N. & Q.” 1 Ser. vi. 175. 463. In the 28¢ 
Ser. iv. 412., will be found some curious historical par- 


| ticulars of the remarkable preservation of this important 


| collection of pamphlets. 


lege going to Camberwell from London: in which college | 


on the stair-case I had a sight of it in company of Mr. 
Christopher Brown. Mr. Secretary Pepys went after- 


wards to view it by my recommendation, and was very | 
desirous to have purchased it. But since it is decayed | 


and quite destroyed by means of the moistness of the 
wall. This was made about the year 1604 or 1606 to the 
best of my memory, and I have not met with any other 


| one of the trustees. 


It was commenced in the year 
1641, and continued until 1662; arranged and bound in 
chronological order in 2220 volumes, containing above 
30,000 separate publications. Thomason died in 1666, 
and in his Wiil at Doctors’ Commons, these pamphlets 
are particularly mentioned, and a special trust appointed, 
Dr. Thomas Barlow, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, being 
The 100 MSS., noticed by Oldys, are 
bound up with the printed pamphlets in chronological 
order. In 1647, Thomason published a Catalogue in 4to. 
of his general stock, consisting of fifty-eight closely- 
printed pages, entitled “Catalogus Librorum diversis 
Italis locis Emptorum Anno Dom. 1647. A Georgio 
Thomasono Bibliopola Londinensi apud quem in Cemi- 
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30,000 several pieces, is uniformly bound in 
above 2000 volumes of all sizes, was so well di- 
gested, and every pamphlet referred to indivi- 
dually, that the smallest tract of a single leaf might 
be readily found therein, which was taken by Mar- 
maduke Foster, the auctioneer, and is itself in 
twelve volumes folio. For this collection the owner 
is said to have refused four thousand pounds, yet 
the present owner has not yet had, as I hear, above 
thrze or two hundred pounds offered for them, and 
that by the Duke of Chandos. After him, Miller? 
was famous for his great store of pamphlets ; but | 
his Catalogue does not distinguish them more par- 
ticularly than in bundles, so is useless to the 
reader now they are disposed of. John Dunton® 
also collected a great many pamphlets to repub- 
lish the scarcest and most remarkable of them, 
none of the meanest of his projects, had his judg- 
ment been answerable to his opportunities; but he 
laid himself down no rule of confinement, so pub- 
lished two volumes of promiscuous and incoherent 
things, and met with no encouragement to pro- 
ceed any further. 

Nor was the Collection of Historical and Politi- 
cal Pamphlets in my own little library perhaps | 
very contemptible, being above 5000.* 

Mr. Roderick Mackenzie, who died a few years 
since, had above 30,000 pamphlets. 
(To be continued.) 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


terio D. Pauli ad insigne Rosw coronatx prostant venales. 
Londini, Typis lohannis Legatt, 1647.” In the same year 
a selection from this Catalogue was purchased by govern- 
ment; who ordained, that the sum of 5002. out of the 
receipts at Goldsmiths’ Hall should be paid to George 
Thomason for a collection of books in the Eastern lan- 
guages, lately brought out of Italy, that the same may 
be bestowed upon the Public Library in Cambridge. 
(Journals of the House of Commons, 24th Mar. 1647-8 ) 

2 For John Dunton’s characteristic notice of William 
Miller, see Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iii. 613., and | 
Timperley’s Dict. of Printing, p. 739. 

5 Oldys probably alludes to John Dunton’s Athenian- 
ism, or New Projects; being 600 distinct Treatises (in 
prose and verse). Lond. 1710, 8vo. In this first volume 
you have (he says) twenty-four of those 600 projects 
promised on tbe title. Nichols, in his Life of Dunton, 
p. XXv., gives a list of thirty-five projects which was to 
form the second volume of the Athenianism. 

* Bishop Kennett, in the Preface to his Historical Re- 
gister, has wisely remarked, that “the bent and genius of 
the age is best known in a free country by the pamphlets 
and papers that come daily out, as the sense of parties, 
and, sometimes, the voice of the nation.” As supplying 
materials of British history, Oldys duly estimated the 
value of pamphlets to the historian and biographer, as is 
obvious from his valuable “ Dissertation upon Pamphlets,” 
contained in J. Morgan's Phenix Britannicus, 4to. 1732; 
and his “Copious and Exact Catalogue of Pamphlets in 
the Harleian Library,” 4to., in which will be found many 
curious particulars of literary and biographical history. 
Of course Oldys’s “Copious Catalogue” describes but a 
very small portion of the Pamphlets formerly in this 
noble library, which at one time it is estimated contained | 
350,000 distinct articles | 
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MUTILATION AND DESTRUCTION OF SEPDUL. 
CHRAL MEMORIALS. 


The article headed “Old Epitaphs Remodelled” 
in “N. & Q.” of the 11th of May offers some 
strong, but very just, censures upon an evil which 
ought to be discountenanced, and checked if pose 
sible, by a general expression of disapprobation 
and reproof. It has come into my hands concur. 
rently with some remarks by Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
F.S.A., published, or about to be published, in the 
fifth volume of his Collectanea Antiqua, which re- 
late another transaction of the same character, 
that I think ought to be more widely circulated, 
in his own words : — 


“During the pending of a law suit, well known as the 


| Shrewsbury Peerage Case, I and Mr. Waller were called 


upon to examine the monument of Sir John Talbot and 
his two wives in Bromsgrove church. This monument, 
it appeared, both by a manuscript in the possession of 
Lord Lyttelton and by Nash’s History of Worcestershire, 
at some past time bore testimony to the issue of Sir John 
by these two wives, the number of sons and of daughters 


| being specified. It appears that printed and manuacript 


inscriptions are not admissible as evidence in courts of 


| law, a blessing to all whose interests prompt them to de- 


stroy records in stone or in metal. It was therefore neces- 
sary, the statement upon the tomb being considered of 
the highest importance, to seek the original. It was 
sought for, but not found. The monument, in alabaster, 
is composed of three recumbent full-length figures, those 
of Sir John Talbot and his two wives: they occupy the 
top, the sides bearing shields of arms and ornamental 
work. The inscription, when entire, was partly in Latin 
and partly in English ; the whole in raised letters formed 
by cutting away the alabaster and then polishing the 
surface. That in Latin occupies the upper verge of the 
monument, is more exposed than the lower portion was, 
and is quite perfect; but the English inscription had so 
completely disappeared that some doubted if it ever had 
existed; among those was Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who said if 
there ever had been one, there was no trace left by which 
it was possible to read it. 

“ While the monument was being inspected on the part 
of the Duke of Norfolk, a young gentleman thought he 
discerned something like the outlines of letters; and ex- 
amining more closely, he ascertained that an inscription 
had been industriously filed down and painted over 80 as to 
destroy, as was believed by the perpetrators of the out- 
rage, the possibility of reading what had been sculptured. 
We can imagine how disagreeable this record must have 
been to some person or persons from the great pains 
taken to efface it; and how successfully he or they had 
overcome the apparent obstacles in the conspicuous posi- 
tion of the monument in a public church well fre quented. 


| Twenty-five words in letters about the eighth of an inch 


in height, cut in alabaster, must have given some little 
trouble to the obliterators, and it is hardly possible to 
conceive how such a process could have been accomplished 
without the knowledge and complicity of those w hose duty 
it was to protect the memorial. ; 
“ Working totally irrespective of each other, and at dif- 
ferent times, we recovered and read the entire inscrip- 
tion. The chisel used by the workmen empl«yed to pare 
away the letters, had in some instances left a slight out- 
line, and other letters, although apparently quite levelled, 
were not so in reality. Upon comparing, a long time 
after, our two readings, we found they corresponded Hex 
closely, there being, I think, only a letter or two in whic 
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erstand, they are sub- 


we did not quite agree; and, I ur 
stantially the ume as those in the manuscript and in 
Nash's /Jist rhis is not the question here: neither 
is it to be considered whether the evidence after it was 


obtained was vital or even important in the case at issue, 


It is the astounding conclusion to which we are forced to 
arrive in dealing with the facts of the removal from a 
ebure f any inscription at all, and especially of such as 
that in Bromsgrove church. We are compelled to see 
that the most sacred places are not safe from the hands of 
the dishonest great as well as of the pilfering little. Here 


jis the tomb of one of the noblest and most influential 
families 1n the land, violate l, to destroy a certain ev dence 
which stood in the way, apparently, of some descendant 
time, probably long subsequent to 
riously, carefully, and almost 
pretext, the entire 


orclaimant at some 
its date. It is done lal 
openly, unless, perhaps, under som¢ 
monument may have been moved from its original site for 
this infamous purp y3e,”” 


Mr. Roach afterwards states that the 
Solicitor-General, in summing up, declared that 
be did not think the evidence bore out the sug- 
gestion that the inscription had been wilfully 
obliterated; and that there seemed to be a ge- 
neral unwillingness in the Llouse of Lords to 
credit that suggestion. Mr. Roach Smith affirms 
that — 

“It was no sug tion: it was ay 
proved by facts, We n g 
away of the five and twenty words in alabaster one-eighth 
of an inch in height, was a wilful act, but we assert it 
must have required more heads 


Smith 


sitive assertion 


>that the chiseliin 





ind hands than one per- 


son possessed to conceive and execute such a bold 
exploit. The position was one of perfect safety from 
common accidents; but the contrivers and their ma- 
chinery in this case were of a retined and unusual kind: 


the inscription was high above the feet of the multitude; 
but not secure from the chisel of the mason and the 


commands of some person of position and influence.” 
He adds.the remark, that — 


“It is not cheering to find the House of Lords treating 
] 


80 serious a matter with so much unconcern, as it le 





sus 
to infer we are vet a long way from the time when they 

] > ne 
will propose or sanction any measure for effectually pre- 


Venting the possibility of the recurrence of such scanda- 
t 


But surely, when such deeds are certainly proved, 
and their mischief properly appreciated, it cannot 
be supposed that the utmost precautions 
them will be neglected by those whose interests 
they most seriously affect. J.G.N, 
_ [The mutilation of the Talbot M ieved 
have taken place early in the last century. If the House 
of Lords did not, on that account, manifest its sense of 
the imy ropriety of such an act, it ec rtainly was not from 
any disposition on the part of the House “to treat so 
serious a matter with unconcern.” It is generally under- 
stood, that in a recent celebrated case in which an at- 
tempt was made to deceive the House by means of a 
pretended tombstone, it was from no want of inclination 
on the part of the House to vindicate their privileges, 
that the parties escaped without punishment. —Ep. “ N 
& Q.”) 


ivainst 


ument is bel to 
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HEADS OR TAILS: CAPITA AUT NAVIA 


Such of your readers as have not seen an article 
in the number for December of the Bulletin de la 
Normandie, 
terested in the following résumé of it 

The writer of the articl ¥ M. J. Ma rbe, re- 
lates that, during a ramble in the village in which 
he resides (that of Trois-Monts, near Caen), he 
watched two children, playing at a game like pitch- 


Société des Antiquaires di may be in- 


contents :— 


halfpenny +4 the stone, which did duty lor a coin, 
having two circles scratched on one side, and a 
sort of rude triangle on the other. The 
thrown up and “spun”; and before 
the eround, the children made an ex 
which M. Malherbe writes thus - 

« Ka pri tcha haut Cnavia.” 


His first impression was, that the triangle re- 


tone was 
reached 


lamation, 


presented a shuttle (navet), as the 
is navia, and that the meaning of the phrase wa3 
Haut le n t 

On asking the children what the words meant, 
they replied, that they did'nt know; that that 
was whut people said; and that it was a game, 
The old men could give no further infor 
but said that it was a game of their childhood. 

Not being satisfied with the meaningless ex- 
planation above given, M. Malherbe began to 
speculate on the possible omar rivation of the 
words; and remembering that 
the Romans bore on one side a figure of Janus, 
on the other that of the 


* Qui a pris ce 


nation, 


the early coins ol 


two heads (capita), and 


ship in which Saturn cam into Italy (arts), 


thought of referring to the account which Macro- 
bius gives of the Saturnalia, and there found this 


which throws remarkable light on the 


passage, 
whole matter : — 
lim ictantes, Cumila aut 


“¢ Ouum nu 
guum pu 


teste vetustatis, exclamant.” — Saturnaia, 


ri denarios in su 
navia, lusu 
lib. i. cap. 6. 


The ancient and modern formule will then 
stand thus: — 
“Ca pi ta aut navia.’ 
“ Ka pri tcha haut I’navia 
The resemblance seems to me so strong, as to 
] } 
be conclusive; and to afford a very remarkable 
instance of the accurate transmission, among the 


> : . . 
unlearned, of an ancient formula, t meaning Ol 
] + try m { rfeen 


which has probably been lost for s 


centuries. While on this subject, [ would query 


whether any satisfactory explanation has ! 
; ’ ; } - n the old phrase 
given of the word pile, as used in the old phrase 


- and pile.” IL am aware that the subject 
has been treated in the pages ot 
the derivation from pila, 
satisfactory ; and the 
seems to favour the ’ 
Cotgrave says, simply the “ un ler-iron,” and hence 
the back of the coin, without r to the 
device impressed thereon. J. Exiot Lopekn. 


cToss 


‘a ball,” does 1 eem 





ench phrase, } 
that the pile was, 4s 


/ 





idea 


reference 
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NARRIEN ON A PASSAGE OF STRABO. | 


Mr. Narrien, in his Historical Account of the 
Origin and Progress of Astronomy (Lond. 1833, 
8vo.), gives the following account of a passage of 
Strabo :— 

“Strabo relates that, in his time there were shewn, in 
the prefecture called Litopolitana, near Heliopolis, certain 
caves which had been used for observing the motions of 
the celestial bodies; and he remarks that similar caves 
were in existence near Cnidus in Asia. Such ercavations, 
if sufficientiy deep, would permit the planets and princi- 
pal fixed stars to be seen in the daytime; and, if made in 
the plane of the meridian, would be well adapted for wit- 
nessing their transits over that plane; and consequently 
for ascertaining immediately, with instruments, their 
right ascensions and declinations.” (p. 248.) 

The passage of Strabo referred to is xvii. 1. § 
30., p. 807. It states that in the Letopolite nome, 
an observatory, formerly used by Eudoxus, is 
shown in front of Heliopolis, where he noted the 
movements of the heavenly bodies ; and that a 
similar observatory of Eudoxus was shown near 
the city of Cnidos. Eudoxus, the celebrated as- 
tronomer, was a native of Cnidos. The word used 
by Strabo for observatory is cxor4; and the strange | 
mistranslation of Mr. Narrien can, as it appears, | 
only be explained by supposing that he followed | 
the Latin version, where the word is rendered 
specula, and that he confounded specula with specus 
or spelunca. 

An error, arising from a similar cause, is pointed 
out by Professor Boeckh (Manetho, p. 17.), in the 
Canon Chronicus of Sir John Marsham. This 
learned chronologist cites the statement of Jam- 
blichus de Myst. viii. 1., that Hermes was the au- 
thor of 36,525 books (Bi8Axn); but not having | 
access to the Greek original, and being forced to 
trust to the Latin translation, in which the word 
BiBdAx is rendered volumina, he supposes that revo- | 
lutions of the sun, or years, are meant (Chron. 
Can. p. 9. ed. 1696.) 

Mr. Narrien’s acquaintance with the Greek 
language must have been of the most limited de- 
scription, though his book is principally a history 
of the Greek astronomy. Thus, in p. 113., he 
speaks of the “cycles, which in the Greek astro- 
nomy were called ezeligma,” meaning exeligmi; 
in p. 119. he speaks of the Chaldzan observations, 
“transmitted to Aristotle by his friend Callima- 
chus,” meaning Callisthenes; in p. 125. Osyman- 
dyas is written “‘Osymandius”; in p. 148. he 
cites a prediction of an eclipse by “ Helicon of 
Cyzicene,” as mentioned by Aristotle; whereas 
Aristotle has no such statement respecting Heli- 
con of Cyzicus. In p. 161. Ecphantus is written 


“ Ecphantes”; in p. 186. the Greek names of the 
planets, Viz. éwrpdpos, atiABwy, rupdes, paddwy, and 
gaivey, are designated as follows — Luciferus, 
Stilbos, Pyroenta, Phaethonten, and Pheno. In 
p- 209. Cleanthes is written “ Cléanthus.” 

G. C. Lewis. 
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Minor fotes. 


* . 

[Two Fe.tows or tHe Society or ANTIQUARIES 
NAMED Wituiam Kyicut.— Mr. Timbs, in his 
Curiosities of London, 1855, p. 421., names among 


| “the more eminent inhabitants of Islington,” 


“William Knight, F.S.A., of Canonbury, a collection of 
angling-books and missals (he greatly assisted John 
Rennie in his design for London Bridge.”) 

Two perfectly distinct persons are thus “ rolled 
into one:” 1. William Knight, F.S.A., who was 
clerk of the works employed in the erection of the 
New London Bridge. This gentleman died in 
1832, and some account of his writings, and of the 
sale of his colleetion of antiquities will be found 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1833; 
2. William Knight, Esq., F.S.A., of Canonbury, 
who was living there when Lewis's History of Is- 
lington was printed in 1842, as appears by the fol- 
lowing paragraph, at p. 310. : — 

“ The two houses near the old tower, and fronting the 
east end of the square, have a handsome appearance; 
the white house of W. Knight, Esq., F.S.A., which was 
fitted up in an elegant style by M. A. De Paiva, Esq., a 
former inhabitant, has tastefully laid-out gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, terminated by the New River, which 
forms an agreeable and beautiful boundary.” 


He died at Canonbury on the 14th April, 1847, 
being then styled “of Oaklands, Hertfordshire, 
Esq., F.S.A., a magistrate of St. Alban’s, and one 
of the Governors of St. Bartholomew's Hospital.” 
(Gent. Mag. N.S. xxvii. 671.) 


Joun Goveu Nicnots. 


Tae SPARROW-HAWK AND THE Roprn.—I have 
in my garden a sparrow-hawk which I bought 
some months ago, with his wing clipped. His 
favourite perch is a garden-roller. The sparrows 
do not venture near him; but, when he is eating 
his meat, a robin comes close below him, and picks 
up the fragments he tears off. He is sometimes 
kept in a large wicker cage, and then the robin 
comes through the bars to him. 

Mortimer Corus. 





Queries, 


Crark or Sournwark.— Wanted, information 
respecting the family of Philip Clark, born 1712, 
and settled in Southwark about 1743-4? His 
armorial bearings (as on an old seal in the pos- 
session of the descendants) were: on a fesse, 
between three roundlets, as many swans; the 
tinctures not being indicated. This arrangement 
is not recorded by Burke, and I shall feel obliged 
if any reader of “N. & Q.” can from private 
sources help me as to the ancestors of this family. 

E. J. Roperts. 


Tae Daventer or Fercuson tue AstRrono- 
mer. — Nichols, in his Life of William Bowyer, 
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in his account of James Ferguson the Astronomer, 
mentions that — 


“His only daughter was lost in a very singular manner 
shout the age of eighteen. She was remarkable for the 
elegance of her person, the agreeableness and vivacity of 
her conversation, and in philosophical genius and know- 
ledge, worthy of such a father.” 


Here there is not the least hint given regarding | 


the “singular manner” in which she was lost. 
Again, Partington, in his edition of Ferguson's 
Mechanics, writes a short addenda to Ferguson's 
original memoir ; and in alluding to this daughter 
says,—— 
“His [Ferguson’s] daughter, an elegant and accom- 
plished young lady, suddenly disappeared.” 
But still not the least mention of how and when. 
Could any of the numerous readers of “ N. & Q.” 
throw any light on this mysterious disappearance 
of Ferguson’s daughter, and give date, &c.? —-H. 


Harpress, A CuristrAn Name.—Is “ Hardress” 
acommon Christian name in Ireland? Mr. Dion 
Bourcicault adopts it in his inimitable Colleen 
Bawn. Is it not rather an English name? There 
was, I think, a Sir Hardress Waller, Parlia- 
mentary General in the time of Charles I. 

a ae 

Hrropotus.—In the English translation of 
Herodotus, by Isaac Taylor (p. 119. sect. ii.), on 
the “Manners and Superstitions of the Egyp- 
tians.” I read these words: “ Other men subsist 
on wheat and barley, but among the Egyptians it 
isa thing especially held in contempt.” Can this 
be reconciled with the fact, that in the stomach of 
the mummies, brought from Egypt and lodged in 
the British Museum and elsewhere, grains of 
wheat have been found, of such perfect form and 
vitality, as to enable them to shoot when planted 
in this country? If Mr. Taylor’s translation be 
a good one, as I believe it is, can the above state- 
ment be explained with the fact? Joun Haynes. 


“Leces Atronsinzz.”—In what collection (ac- 
cessible at the British Museum) can [ find the 
Leges Alfonsine, quoted by Herschel in his edi- 
tion of the Glossary of Ducange ? J.G.N. 


Dostus Macurre, Kine or Fermanacu. — In 
the Chapel of Our Lady, at Fernyhalgh, Lan- 
cashire, is preserved an ancient silver gilt chalice, 
with this inscription : “ Dosius Maguire, Rex Fer- 
manne fieri me fecit, anno 1525.” Tradition re- 
cords that a chapel was built here by a virtuous 
and wealthy merchant, who, having made a vow 
in great distress upon the Irish sea, to acknow- 
ledge the favour of his preservation by some 
remarkable work of piety, was directed to build a 
chapel where he found a crab-tree bearing fruit 
without cores, and under it a spring. This he is 
said to have found at Fernyhalgh. The chapel 
was destroyed on the suppression of chantries, 
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but another was erected in its stead in the years 
1684-5. Was this Dosius Maguire the merchant 
of tradition? Can any of the readers of “N. & 
Q.,” skilled in Irish genealogies, give any account 
of him, or throw any light on the foundation of a 
chantry at Fernyhalgh in honour of Our Lady ?* 

A. E. L. 

Mortimer anv Beaucnuame Marrices.—I 
shall feel greatly obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents can furnish me with the names of the 
children of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, who 
was beheaded in 1330? Geoffrey Mortimer (who 
seized the estates of Edmund, Earl of Kent, also 
beheaded in the same year,) is described as the 
younger son. 

There was a Catherine Mortimer, who became 
second wife of ‘Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick. They both died in 1370, and were buried 
in the chancel of St. Mary's church, Warwick. 
Whose daughter was she? Tuomas H. Cromex. 

Wakefield. 


Moses anp Aaron.—In an old painting of 
“The Death of the First-born,” Moses is repre- 
sented in black robes, and Aaron in white ones: 
and it is said that this practice of so representing 
them is general among the early painters. Is this 
so? And if so, what is the origin of the sym- 
bolism ? be 


Mourns, or Mows ? — Reading the Morning 
Service the other day in an old Prayer-Book, I 
found Psalm xxxv. 15. thus given : — 


“ The very abjects came together... 
atme...” 


making mows 


I find, from Mr. A. J. Stephens’s edition of the 
Prayer-Book, that the old reading, mows, was 
changed into mouths by the correctors of the 
“ Sealed Books.” 

As I have not the “ Great Bible” at hand, per- 
haps some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will kindly 
inform me what is the reading of that version — 
the one from which the Prayer-Book Psalms are 
taken.T 

Further, is there any instance, in writers of the 
sixteenth or early part of the seventeenth century, 
of “making mouths” being used in the sense of 
“srimacing”? We need not go far to find in- 
stances of “ making mows.” S. C. 


Jupces Powe ti anp TwyspEn on WiTCHES.— 


“ Though Chief Justice Hale hung two witches, other 
judges of his time had sense and courage to go against 
the public delusion. When an old woman confessed that 
she was a witch and could ‘fly, Judge Powell told the 

{* The traditional account of Our Lady’s Well and 
Chapel at Fernyhalgh is printed in The Catholicon for 
1816, iii. 129., and in Whittle’s Hist. of Preston, pp. 182 
—18s. 

+ Cranmer’s Bible, fol. 1540, reads “ Makynge mowes 
at me.”—Ep. } 








rv I 
would thr 1 the window of the court, which was 
ins iving there to be tried for her life. J 
I'w ft a woman is charged wit 
wit tb how that she is ol 
ugly ‘ v I itched him | 
beaut I 1 the charms of her convers 
aw does not provide Not so 
char ul ite bjects, such as 
but rict pr must be given that it wou 
og 1 the usual way.” — Anecdotes O 
is t, lr. Bay I n, 1776, pp. 78 
I 11 much lived by a reference t 
vutl s iny ? Puitom 
“ Le Sacrt Caur.”—Michelet, writing o1 
worship of the Sacred Heart, says : — 
‘J rvé la précieuse ¢quivoque du cceur 
et 1 hair, et défendu d’expliquer si le n 
Sacré Ceeur désignait amour de Dieu pour Phomn 
te iu tir sanglante En reduisent la 
n d t ittrait passionne quiena !t 
l ' les évéques s‘etaient av 
p! 18 l r etait ici l'objet prin 
Et "avait place lans certaines hy 
apres i i ec, pou u juatniem personne 
Py I e, et la Fa ,p. 181. Paris, 1861. 
A copy of of these hymns, or a referen 
whs they may be found, will oblige H. 
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Generar Sparxen. —In the col 
Hamp on Court Palace i a portrait, No. 
described in the Catalogue as “ General Spalken.” 


The dh ippears to be the uniform of a General 
in the British service. Can you give any account 
of Genera Spa ken ? T 


x 


Unxirops. — 


1 Paralle l. 





The early Roman, close and grave, 
Chose for his « k me wretched slave, 
I t a ‘ 
Ir " t i he fed 
Un t ‘ i i rn brea 
\ ite his mutton cold 
“ With time his wealth and tastes increase, 
When Mun » from plundered Greece 
Her sauces and her gods; 
He his venison till it stank, 
Adva sis cook to artist’s rank, 
nipods 
“Wag ind Shovell, coarse and stout, 
Rated k the lubber lout 
W 1 r reef nor steer; 


With whittle blunt and iron fork 
nd rancid pork ; 
rrog or beer. 


Tore the hard junk 
Their drink wa 


“ Now musky a. - with Spanish wine, 


French cook d Irish concubine, 
Salis it to scorn the se 
And, when his vale ur waxes hot, 
Heaves just in sight and out of shot, 
And sups on fricasees.” 
Political and Friendly Poems, London, 


What are “unipods” ? 


n of the 


Who 


last stanz 


H——? 


will oblige 


plan uti 


1758. 
An 
Ww. 


(24 8, XI. Jone 1, 64, 


Queries with Answers. 


Letrer or Anne Hype.—In Grace Kx nnedy's 
Father Clement, m ntion is made of a letter of 
‘the Duchess of York, who was carefully edu. 

d by Protestant preceptors in the faith of the 
Church of England,” detailing the 
of re Is such 
can it be found ? 


causes of her 
a letter in « Xistence, 
H eRMENTRUDE, 


changs 


ligion. 
and where 


This printed document in folio, 2 pages, 
British Museum (Press mark 816. M. 1. Art. 117. 
entitled, “ A Copy of a Paper written by the late 
of York, &c.,” and dated “ St. James’s, Au 
and reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, edit. 
v. p. 44. Her father, the Earl of Clarendon, 
letters in reply, which may be found in vol. iii. p. 555, 
of the latter work, entitled “ Two Letters, written by the 








Right Hon. Edward E arl of Clarendon, late Lord High 
Chancellor of England : one to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York; the il r to the Duchess, occasioned by 


Re lig on.” See also 


for the letters in 


her embracing the Roman Catholic 
Harl. MS, 6854, fol. 102—106, 
manuscript. 


three 


Sir Pawar Srpvey anv Soutner.—It appears 
from a letter of Southey to Si Egerton Bry lges, 
in Sir Egerton’s Autobiography, vol. ii., that 
Southey had commenced a Lite of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and made considerable progress with it, 
but had delayed its completion from a desire to 
consult, before proceeding further with it, certain 
volumes which he had not then at hand. Was 
this work ever finished? or, if left incomplete, 
has any portion of it been printed ? A, 


On Nov. 11, 1804, to Messrs. 








Southev, in a letter 


Longman & Rees, proposed to edit the Works and write 
the Life of Sir Philip Sidn in three octavo volumes, 
See his letter in his Lift at wrrespondence, ii. 306. edit, 





1850. The 
but the MS. of it, nearly, 
handa of the Rev. C. C 

mon-Place Book, by J. W. 


Marsn’s Micuastis.— When Herbert Marsh 
first publishe | his translation of Michaelis in 
1793, can any of your readers inform me how the 
work was received ? Menor. 


Life of Sir Philip Sidney was never printed; 
not quite complete, is in the 

Southey. See Southev’s Com- 

Warter, Series iv. p. 240. 


An ample critique on Bishop Marsh’s translation of 
Michaelis will be found in the British Critic, first series, 
vol. iii. p. 601—608, and vol. iv. 46—54, 170—176. The 
Rev. Dr. Randolph (subsequently Bishop of London) in 
1802, published anonymously Remarks on 
the Dissertation, by way of caution to students in di- 
vinity. To these Remarks, Dr. Marsh replied in some 
Letters, published in the same year, in 8vo. Dr. Ran- 
dolph objects to Michaelis’s views of inspiration, and 
endeavours to show that Dr. Marsh’s hypothesis of the 
origin and composition of the first three Gospels is neither 
well-founded nor consistent with itself. Dr. Marsh’s notes 
extend only to the first part of the work. Consult Horne’s 
Manual of Biblical Bibl aapre phy, p. 160., and Orme’s Bib- 
liotheca Biblica, p. 315. 


some severe 


Coronet Joun Brncuam.—dAs mention has re- 
cently been made in your columns of the Bingham 
family, I am led to inquire where any inform: ation 
can be found respecting Colonel John Bingham, 
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who in the parliaments of 1654 and 1656 was 
member for Dorsetshire. LuMEN. 


Col. John Bingham was the son of Richard Bingham, 
Esq. (ob. 1656) by Jane, daughter of Sir Arthur Hopton, 
of Witham Abbey, co. Somerset, Knt. (ob. 1635). John 
Bingham was in the time of the Rebellion colonel of a 
regiment, governor of Poole, commander at the last siege 
and demolition of Corfe Castle. He much impaired the 
family estate by mortgages, &c, to the great detriment 
of the family. He died in 1673. (Hutchins’s Dorset- 
shire, Pedigree, iv. 203.) Col. Bingham was also Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Island of Guernsey. Vide Duncan's 
Hist. of Guernsey, 1841, p. 91.] 


Save THE Marx.— What is the origin and 
precise meaning of this phrase ? D. U. M. 

‘The phrase has been explained as referring to archery: 
When the archer was seen to have aimed and shot well, 
and while the arrow was speeding on its course, the spec- 
tators, in their excitement, exclaimed, “ Save the mark!” 
or “God save the mark!” intimating thereby that the 
mark was in imminent danger of being hit. And on the 
contrary, when the archer was but a novice, and shot 
wide, they then shouted, “Save the mark!” derisively 
and ironically. It is, we believe, in an ironical and de- 
risive sense that the phrase at present is usually employed ; 
for instance, in expressing dissent from strange opinion, 
or exaggerated statement. The commentators on Shak- 
speare throw but little light on the following passages: 
“God save the mark,” in 1 Hen. JV. i. 3.; “ God bless 
the mark,” Merchant of Venice, ii. 2, and Othello, i. 1. 
It is to be observed, that a hawk, “ when she waited at 
a place where she had laid game,” was said to keep her 
mark; and the sign placed on houses to indicate the pre- 
sence of the plague was termed God's mark; and from 
either of these expressions conjecture might deduce a 
plausible explanation of the phrase now before us. But 
that which has already been suggested is perhaps pre- 
ferable on the whole. ] 


Replies, 
SHELLEY, THE POET, AND THE “EROTIKA 
BIBLION” OF MIRABEAU., 
(2™ S. xi. 367.) 
The admirers of Shelley may safely dismiss 


from their minds the “ mournful” idea that “the | 


poet at any time contemplated a translation of 
the obscene work of Gabriel Riquetti. The sup- 
position that he ever did so doubtless arises from 
the confusion by your correspondent—as evi- 
denced by his insertion within brackets of the 
word Mirabeau after Mirabaud, in Shelley's post- 
script—of two distinct individuals, one of whom 
was nearly seventy years old when the other was 
born. Shelley, as to morals, was pure as a crystal, 
and would have no taste for the filth of Mirabeau ; 
while, on the other hand, the materialistic atheism 
of Queen Mab shows how deeply he was imbued 
with the specious philosophy of the Systéme de la 
Nature: “ yrofessedly by M. Mirabaud,” but now 
pretty well ascertained to be the production of 
the Baron d’Holbach, or of the ceterte which bears 
hisname. Indeed, that this was the very book 


| 





which Shelley says he was “ about translating ” 
will be evident, I think, from a reperusal of the 
postscript in question (Shelley Memorials, p. 40.), 
where, by the words “not the famous one,” he 
evidently wishes to explain that the work, Le 
Systéme de la Nature, though attributed to a M. 
Mirabaud, is not by the better known M. Mira- 
beau: for here the poet, like your correspondent, 
seems to have confounded these two persons of 
homonymous, though differently spelt names, 
Besides, if the Systéme itself were not the book 
referred to, the question to Mr. Hookham —“ Do 
you know anything of it?” — would have been 
unintelligible, as the title of no other book had 
been indicated. Moreover, Shelley would hardly 
have called the Erotika Biblion, which we have 
no reason to believe that he had ever seen, “an 
old French work ”; while the Systéme might more 
reasonably have been so spoken of, and is quoted 
largely from in the notes to Queen Mab. Mirabeau’s 
book, the title of which might have been suggested 
by the Galanteries de la Bible of Evariste Parny, 
was written in prison. Your correspondent, who 
was of course ignorant of the character of the 
work when he set consular machinery in motion 
to procure it, may be informed that the edition 
which he possesses, though the first, is not the 
only one. Of it, Peignot (Dict., etc., des Livres 
cond. au feu, etc., tom. i. p.321.) states that it was 
suppressed with such rigour, that fourteen copies 
only eseaped the hands of the police ; my copy 
bears the imprint of Paris, 1792. The Biblical 
Extracts, subsequently mentioned by Shelley, 
doubtless refers to something altogether different ; 
at all events, I cannot see any connexion between 
it, as a title, and that of the work of Mirabeau ; 


| and hope that I have successfully vindicated the 


0et from the imputation of having intended to 
introduce it to the English reader. 
Wiruiam Bates. 
Edgbaston. 





The note by r. seems to have originated in a simple 
misunderstanding of the passage he quotes from 
Shelley. Is it possible that r. has confounded “ Mi- 
rabaud,” the pseudonym of Baron d’Holbach, with 
“ Mirabeau?” The printer was undoubtedly correct 
in placing a dash (T. calls it a hyphen) after “one;” 
and r., by interpolating the word [Mirabeau] in 
brackets, has thrown all into confusion. Shelley 
uses “one” in reference to the author, not the 
work. He means to say, “ not the famous Mira- 
beau, but Mirabaud.” Le Systéme de la Nature 
was evidently the book Shelley proposed trans- 
lating. He was an open, avowed, disbeliever in 
Christianity, as a divine and supernatural revela- 
tion. However much we may lament this, we 
must in fairness concede to him thorough honesty 
and candour in avowing his infidelity; he was no 
insidious foe. But, to suppose him capable of 
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publishing mere obscenity and lasciviousness, we 
must alter all our notions of his character. 

The Erotika Biblion of Mivabeau, really printed 
in Switzerland, bears on its title-page the palpably 
false imprint “ Rome.” Is it possible that Tr. seri- 
ously believes this imprint to be true? What can 


he mean by saying that he got his copy “ direct | 


from the Vatican ” ? JAYDEE. 





CHESTNUT BEAM. 
(2"* S. x. 431.) 

In “N, & Q.” Mr. Hoorer makes mention of 
a “chestnut” beam in Meopham Church. 

The timbers of ancient buildings in south-west 
Middlesex are invariably found to be a very hard 
wood in wonderful preservation, and stated to be 
chestnut procured * from Hounslow Heath, when 
it was a forest of that tree.” The king-post and 
knees composing the framework of the spire of 
Stanwell church, are of the same wood; in short 
there is scarcely a house or barn older than, say 
the ‘Tudor accession, throughout the district lying 
between Harmondsworth and Sunbury, which does 
not, on being pulled down, disclose massive beams, 
girders, &c. hewn from the wood in question. 

But is this timber chestnut is my Query ? I have 
long ventured to doubt if it be so; and until, my 
opinion be refuted by competent judgment, must 
be permitted to doubt on. If chestnut it be, I am 
of course beaten (beech is beech, sycamore is syca- 
more), and the only question to be disposed of is 
ascertainment of its place of growth. Now the 


A fragment of primitive Middlesex woodland jg 
still extant at Littleton, and flourishing in hoar 
entanglement : — 

“ The same causation there as active now, 

As when the Picti, roaming through the glade, 
Tended the bison tamed to meeker brow ; 
Or from his hide wrought vestments in the shade.” 

At Littleton the seedlings of oak and ash are 
nurtured by an underbush of furze, bramble, and 
thorn. This successional vegetative process has 
endured for thousands of years; and if the chest- 
nut was once indigenous there, no earthly reason 
exists for its non-appearance at this day, unless, 
indeed, we imagine the builders in the times of 
the Plantagenets to have been so resolute in its 


| use that they picked it out from among all other 


stems, even to utter extermination—a rather wide 
conjectural margin. Is, then, the timber under 
consideration any other than oak, which, worked 


| up for internal fittings, has kept up 4 particular 


space between Staines and Hounslow formed part | 


of the forest that covered the country of the Tri- 
nobantes from Finchley to Laleham (the great 
plain of Middlesex), bounded on the south-west 
by the broad belt of swamps which extended from 
Drayton to Staines. How does it happen that 
not one survivor remains to attest the truth of 
the assertion that the above tract was a dense 
wood of chestnuts? How is it that at Feltham 
Hill an oak gives name to a residence ? Why was 
not “ Perry-Oaks"* Perry-Chestnuts? The oak 
at Feltham was growing at the period of the Nor- 
man conquest, perhaps of the Heptarchy ; along 


the flat of the country are dotted oak pollards, | 


whose trunks have weathered many hundreds of 
years; and it is most erroneous to suppose that 
these remnants originally grew few and far be- 
tween, that is, taking them as planted by Nature's 
hand. Whenever sylvan singleness occurs it may 
be concluded, either that the tree was planted by 
the hand of man (in our case an absurd sugyes- 
tion), or that it is a remnant in the same predi- 
cament as the thorn on Ettrick quoted by Scott, 
‘ee a Whose prickly spears 

Have fenced him these three hundred years, 

While fell around his green compeers.”” 


“ 


* Qy. Petty, stunted ? 


grain and colour from being unexposed to atmo- 

spheric influence and change ? and is the prevalent 

notion to the contrary a legendary and stereotyped 

myth ? H. Horns. 
Camberwell. 





HAMMOND THE POET’S MOTHER. 
(24 S. xi. 348.) 

The confusion touching the subject of Ham- 
mond’s mother is even greater than is suggested 
by the contribution of D. Johnson says of the 
poet's father, that “he was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his sister.” Now, the only 
sister of Sir Robert was Dorothy, who married 
Charles, 2nd Viscount Townshend, in 1713, three 
years subsequent to the poet's birth. 

There is no less uncertainty about the poet's 
Christian name than there is about the name and 
person of his mother. Johnson, and nearly all 


other writers, cali him “ James.” Lord Stanhope, 


| in his edition of the Letters of the Earl of Ches- 


terfield, calls him “ William” (vol. iii. 452. note). 
There is some uncertainty, too, with regard to 
the genuineness of the amorous poet's feelings as 
depicted in the elegies. In 1737, at the very hot- 
test of his ardour for Catherine Dashwood, Ches- 
terfield describes him as gayest of the gay among 
the women at Bath. Johnson ridicules the al- 
leged reality of the sentiment, and cites excellent 
reasons for the contempt he entertains, which 


| contempt does not extend, of course, to the beau- 





tifully simulated tenderness of the elegies, which 
Johnson believes that Chesterfield could never 
have read, so little is the Earl's criticism war- 
ranted by the text. 

Lord Lyttelton referred his “ Delia” to them 
as containing all that of love could be expressed 
in soft numbers. The writer of the preface m 


| my edition of Hammond (Edinburgh, 1781) says, 
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that he “about three years ago, hoped to have 
drawn from her, by means of a lady, her friend, 
amore satisfactory account” than the meagre one 
he was able to give, “ but she entreated that no 
questions might be asked on so distressing a sub- 
ject.” Notwithstanding all this, Miss Dashwood, 
who survived her lover nearly forty years, and is 
stated to have declined many excellent offers, 
lived not in cloisters but in courts; as did Lord 
Lyttelton’s “flame.” Walpole closes his account 
of the wedding of George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte by saying (after detailing a string of comic- 
alities) — 

“It is as comical to see Kitty Dashwood, the famous 
old beauty of the Oxfordshire Jacobites, living in the 
palace, as Duenna to the Queen. She and Mrs. Bough- 
ton, Lord Lyttelton’s ancient Delia, are revived again in 
a young court that never heard of them.” 

J. Doran. 


How could D. suppose that Anthony Ham- 
wond's father was named Stanley? or why should 
he wrest to that meaning the plain suggestion 
of “Mr. Urban’s correspondent,” that “ ‘Thomas 
Stanley, Gent., and Mary Hammon,” married at 
Bishopbourne, Oct. 15, 1621, were “the father 
and mother of the poet of that name”? There 
was in the seventeenth century not only a poet 
named James Hammond, but also one named 
Thomas Stanley, who, like other people, went by 
the name of his father, not that of his mother ; 
and memoirs of him will be found in various bio- 
graphical works, as Wood's Athene Oxonienses, 
the Biographia Britannica, and the Biographical 
Dictionary by Chalmers, and more particularly in 
the preface to his Poems, re-edited by Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges in 1814. His father was knighted, 
and styled Sir Thomas Stanley, of Leytonstone in 
Essex, and Cumberlow in Hertfordshire, whose 
second wife was Mary, daughter of Sir William 
Hammond, of St. Alban's Court, Kent, the poet's 
mother. Stanley's portrait by Faithorne, from a 
painting by Sir Peter Lely, is prefixed to the first 
edition of his History of Philosophy, 1655, folio, 
and is characterised by Granger as “ a fine head.” 


J.G.N. 





Your correspondent D. is indebted to himself 
only for the genealogical net in which he is en- 
tangled. There is no connexion between the 
extracts from the ‘Tunbridge and Bishopbourne 
registers, and consequently no discrepancy in the 
statements of the contributor to Gents. Mag. 
(1796, p. 466.) with which he is puzzled. 

James Hammond, or Hammon, M.P., for Truro, 


and author of Love Elegies, was the second son of 


Anthony Hammond, who was also both a poet 
and member of parliament, and who, on account 
of his eloquence, received from Bolingbroke the 
sobriquet of “ Silver-tongued Hammond.” The 
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evidence of the register as to the Christian name 
of his (Anthony's) wife Jane is far better than 
the unauthenticated statement in the memoir of 
James, which makes her Susanna ; and there is 
nothing strange in his being born sixteen years 
after marriage, as he was the second son; and pro- 
bably the fourth or fifth child. James Hammond 
was born 1710, and died 1741-2. 

The marriage at Bishopbourne in 1621 was that 
of Thomas Stanley, a man of some literary emi- 
nence, afterwards knighted by Charles I. with 
Mary Hammon; they “were the father and mo- 
ther of the poet of that name,” viz. Thomas 
Stanley, born 1625, author of The History of Phi- 
losophy, and Lives of the Philosophers, besides 
various poems and other works. ft died 1678, 
and was father of a third Thomas Stanley, also 
celebrated as an author. The note, “the father 
and mother of the poet of that name,” could have 
no relation to the name of Hammon. 

I may add that I am much interested in the 
Hammon family, my mother having been a mem- 
ber of its Sussex branch, deriving, I believe, from 
the Hammons of Ellingham, co. Norfolk, whose 
pedigree is entered in the Heralds’ Visitations, and 
shall be much obliged for any information which 
will throw light on its subsequent history. S&S. T. 





“THE MYSTERIOUS MURDER.” 
(2™ §. xi. 88. 259. 317.) 

On the subject of the alleged murder of the 
unfortunate Mary Ashford by Abraham Thorn- 
ton, May 27, 1817, several letters have recently 
appeared in the Birmingham papers, from which 
it may be inferred that the awful event has not 
entirely lost the interest which it so intensely 
excited at. the time of its occurrence. In addition 
to the errors, both legal and circumstantial, which 
prevail more or less through these, I was sur- 
prised to see once more the attribution to the 
Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D., Vicar of Dudley, of 
the piece entitled — 

“ The Mysterious Murder; or, What’s 0’ Clock. A 
Melo-drama in Three Acts. Founded on a Tale too true. 
Written by G. L. Birmingham. 12mo., pp. 56. N. D.” 
(1817.) 

This production, which is certainly of a very 
improper character, as imputing guilt to a person 
who had been legally acquitted, and perjury to 
the witnesses by whom a satisfactory alibi had 
been established, was really written by a young 
man named George Ludlam, at that time promp- 
ter at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, but who 
shortly afterwards left the town with another 
company of actors. It was, at the time of its 
publication, in very great request; and I have 
been told by a contemporary that copies could not 
be obtained by the local booksellers and hawkers, 
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from Taylor the printer, fast enough to keep pace 
with the demand. The author tells us, in the 
“ Address” to the second edition, that the piece 
“was never intended to meet the Eye of the 
Public, but as he has been cALUMNIATED, and 
even MENACED, as well as the piece itself wilfully 
misrepresented, he has been induced,” &c. 

What Dr. Booker did write on the subject was 

2 pamphlet entitled, A Moral Review of the Cha- 
= ter and Conduct of Mary Ashford, 8vo., 1817, 

6d. This isa disquisition on the evils of pro- 
= toll dancing assemblies, and the perils to 
which female virtue is subjected. The inscrip- 
tion on the tombstone of the unfortunate girl, in 
Sutton churchyard, is also from the Doctor's 
pen :— 

“ As a warning to female virtue, and a humble monu- 
ment of female chastity, this stone marks the grave of 
Mary Ashford, who, in the 20th year of her age, having 
incautiously repaired to a scene of public amusement 
without proper protection, was brutally violated and 
murdered on the 27th May, 1817. 

* Lovely and chaste as is the primrose pale, 

Rifled of virgin sweetness by the gale; 

Mary, the wretch who thee remorseless slew, 

Avenging wrath, which sleeps not, will pursue ; 

For though the deed of blood be veiled in night, 

Will not the Judge of all the earth do right? 

Fair, blighted flower, the muse that weeps thy doom, 

Raised o’er thy murdered form this warning tomb.’ 

“L. B” 

It will be observed that Dr. Booker, following 
in the wake of public opinion, assumes the viola- 
tion and murder of the unfortunate girl. I cannot, 
however, refrain from expressing my own abso- 
lute conviction, which I believe is that of lawyers 
and indeed all who have really studied the case, 
that not only was Thornton innocent of these acts, 
but that they were never committed at all: the 
death of Mary Ashford having been, in all pro- 
bability, purely accidental. I subjoin, for the 
benefit of those who may wish to pursue the sub- 
ject, the bibliography of the case, as far as I am 
able : — 

The Trial of Abraham Thornton. 
Warwick. 12mo, 1817. 

The Mysterious Marder; or, Ww ~w 30’ Clock, &e. By 
G. L. Birmingham. 12mo. 

A Report of the Proceedings a Abraham Thorn- 
ton, at Warwick Summer Assizes, 1817, for the Murder 
of Mary Ashford; and subsequently in the Court of 
King’s Bench in an Appeal of the said Murder. By John 
Cooper. Warwick. 8vo. 1818. Pp. 141. 

(Incorrectly reported, but the subsequent proceedings 

very fully detafled.) 

A Review of the Character and Conduct of Mary Ash- 
ford. By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. 8vo. 1817. 
ls. 6d. 

Observations upon the Case of Abraham Thornton, &c., 
showing the Danger of pressing Presumptive Evidence 
too far; together with the only True and Authentic Ac- 
count yet published of the Evidence given at the Trial, 
&c. By a Student-at-Law. 8vo. London. 1819. Pp. 88. 


(Several Editions). 


(This, I believe, was written by Mr. Holroyd, son of 
the judge who tried Thornton.) 








a 
An Argument for Construing largely the Right of an 
Appellee of Murder to insist = ) Trial by Battle; and also 
for abolishing Appeals. By A. Kendall, Esq., F.R.8, 
8vo. London. 1518. Pp. é saa, 
(This was reviewed in the Quarterly, vol, 
p. 177.) 
Beck’s “ Medical Jurisprudence.” 
1836. P. 93. 
Lectures on Forensic Medicine. By William C ummin, 
M.D. See London Medical Gazette, vol. xix., p. 386, 
(A full, correct, and able account.) 
Wic11aM Batzs, 


xviii, 


5th Edition. 8yo, 


Edgbaston. 





LATIN, GREEK, AND GERMAN METRES, 
(2"¢ S. ix. 501.; x. 139.) 


I do not know which is the best book on this 
subject, but a very good one is : — 


“Bemerkungen iiber die Quantitiit der Deutschen 
Sprachlaute, wie den Hexameter in Allgemeinen, und des 
Grafen Aug. Platen, Schlegel’s, Wolf's, und Voss’ Hex. 
ameter im Besondern, von Friedrich Biittner. 8yo, pp. 
104, Havelberg, 1843.” 


The following works, though not treatises on 
the subject, are worth consulting : — 


“Deutsche Uebersetkunst. Von O. F. Gruppe, 8yo, 
p. 875. Hanover, 1859.” 
“Gottfried August Biirger’s Vermischte Schriften, Gut- 
tingen, 1797, t. i. p. 15 3" 
* The First Canto of the Ricciardetto of Forteguerti, 
translated by Sylvester (Dougl: as), Lord Glenbervie, 8ve, 
London, 1822, note xcv. p. 158.” 


I believe the Dutch have a metre almost iden- 
tical with that of Locksley Hall : — 


“So ick al den loop mijns levens, schicken mocht ns 
mynen wensch, 
Al hoe wel dat noyt ghegeven is gheweest aen eenich 
mensch, 
Denckt niet, vriend, dat ick sou soecken 
moeyend Hofs ghewoel, 
Rechters of Regerings ampten souden niet syn 
mynen doel.”—Puntdicht, 58. 
(Hore Successive Tyt-Snipperingen, van Simon van 
Beaumont. Rotterdam, 1640, 12°, not paged.) 


“Voortaan zult gij, reine geesten, die alom ‘t on- 
meetbaar zwerk, 
Vrolijk doorkruist! mij verlusten, mij verkwikken 
in mijn werk.” 
(Hoogvliet, Aartsvader, quoted by Jacob van Dyk, 
Nagelatene Schriften, i. 201., Amsterdam, 1832.) 


*t albe- 


Géthe has, — 
“ Tret’ ich schwankend aus der Oede, die im Schwindel 
mich umgab. . 
Pflegt’ ich gern der Ruhe wider, denn so miid’ ist 
mein gebein : 
Doch es ziemet Kiniginnen, allen Menschen ziemt ¢ 
wohl, 
Sich zu fassen, zu ermannen, was auch drohend tiber- 
rascht.”— Faust, 2. p. A. iii. 


Having been a correspondent from the second 
volume of the first series, perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to suggest that when several questions are 


| asked in one Query, whosoever can give an im- 








on 
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mediate 
delay. When the Query as to the metres ap- 
eared, 1 had Biittner’s and Beaumont’s books at 
o~y but having very little oral knowledge of 
Dutch, I waited for an opportunity of hearing the 
passage in Beaumont read to me by a Dutchman. 
Probably C. E. made the inquiry for some literary 
, and by delay my reply is mere matter of 
be of any use to the 


H. B.C. 


purpose, 
curiosity, and too late t 
yuerist. 


v. U. Club. 





CONCOLINEL, ETC 
(2™4 §. xi. 374.) 

I have two gentle adversaries to reply to—A, A. 
and Mr. Lysons. As the latter in his last piece 
has not advanced a step, but still hovers about 
Madeira and the Canaries, and deems the Em- 
neror of Morocco and his nobles to have been 
such barbarians as not to know what a cat was, 
I think we had better, as he proposes, end the 
dispute, and let the public judge. 

With A. A. I will first discuss Concolinel. I 
know that Niccolini, like Farini, Parini, Agostini, 
and a host of others, is a common surname, but I 
am not aware of its being a proper name; at any 
rate, it should have been shown that Colino was 
in use, a thing of which I very much doubt : for in 
the copious list of abbreviated Italian proper names 
which Ziebrecht has given in his German trans- 
lation of the Pentamerona, the only abbreviations 
of Nicola which I find are Cola, Coluccio, Colello. 
Further, there is not in it a single instance of a 
double diminutive, which Colinello would be if it 
were one. Finally, I never said that Con Colo- 
nello, “with a Colonel,” was a likely beginning 
for a love-song. I said quite the contrary, that 
it was not; I was convinced Concolinel was not 
Italian. It may, however, be objected to Errton- 
wach and myself, that there is no song known 
commencing in any of the ways we have conjec- 
tured, and it is quite true that there is not; but 
surely there may have been. Many a song has 
had its day, died out and been forgotten ; and 
possibly some such song may yet turn up, now 
that people have been put on the scent. 

I now come to the other supposed Irish song, 
but which A. A. maintains to be Italian also. 
This in the old editions is printed “ Calmie cus- 
ture me,” which A. A. says is Italian, signifying 
“Be quiet, discuss to me.” If this be so, is it not 
most strange that there should have been a well- 


known song in England with the Irish burden of 


Collino castore me, which is the same as Pistol’s 


words ; with the simple change of ino into mie, of 


which a printer was surely very capable? I will 
just, en passant, point out a printer’s error in a 
foreign word, which I believe has never been 
observed. Hamlet says to Ophelia of the play,— 


» answer to one had better do so without 
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“ Marry, this is miching mallecho; it means mischief,” — 


and the reading of the quartos is munching mal- 
lico. Now mich, which is to play the truant, can 
only be used of persons; and “Hamlet's words 
must have been pure Spanish, mucho malhecho, 
which “ means mischief.” 

However, to examine the Italian. In this lan- 
guage one of the verbs expressing to be quiet is 
calmarsi ; and this makes, in the imperative, cal- 
mati, calmisi or si calmi, calmatevi: hence calmi, 
without si before or after it, would not be “be 
quiet.” I am sure s’accommodi has often been 
addressed to A. A. in Italy. I must repeat my 


| belief that there is no such verb as scutere in 


Italian. I think then it is now not at all likely 
that Pistol was talking in that language. As to 
the meaning of Callino, &c., it has, in my opinion, 
nothing to do with the question. Pistol knew no 
more about it than many young ladies, who 
learned to sing Gramachree, ma colleen oge, or 
Savourneen deelish, knew what they meant ; he 
merely quotes it because qualité brought it to his 
mind, from a similarity of sound. His question, 
“ Art thou a gentleman ?” was suggested by the 


gentilhomme ot the Frenchman. 


But A. A. says Pistol “has some smattering of 

Italian, for he twice quotes the proverb: — 
* Se Fortuna mi tormenta 
La Speranza mi contenta ;’ 
besides occasional words.” I can only find him 
quoting the proverb once; and the occasional 
words never, except fico once. The old copies 
give the proverb — which Douce supposed to be 
the motto on Pistol’s sword —thus, Si fortune me 
tormente, sperato me contento; which Hanmer re- 
duced to its present form, reading for sperato, il 
sperare (instead of lo sperare), which no subse- 
quent critic has corrected. It seems to me so 
strange that the printer should have substituted 
sperato, a pure Italian word, for sperare, or spe- 
ranza, that I suspect he may have found in his 
copy lo sperato. Moreover, like Chaucer's Somp- 
nour — 
“ A fewe termes hadde he, two or three,”— 

of Latin, which he vented on occasion. Such was 
semper idem: like the farrier once, who, when 
visiting the sick horse, exclaimed — “ Semper ea- 
dem — worse and worse, by G——.”: and absque 
hoc nihil est. These of course he had only picked 
up; and he had also a word or two of French, got 
in a similar way, just as Christgphero Sly had his 
modicum of Spanish. Ma basta, I think the readers 
of “N. & Q.” have had quite enough of these 
matters. Tuos. Ke1gut er. 





Names on MonvMeEntTs, ETC., IN JAMAICA AND 
Barsapors (2™ §S. x. 404.; xi. 37.) — Spat, 
having observed Mr. Horcuxin’s remarks, begs 
to mention in reply, that the name in question is 
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spelt * Hochryn,” and not “ Hotchkin,” in Jamaica, 
and, therefore, the “misrepresentation” is not his. 
Mr. Roby, in an unfinished work on Jamaica, has 
the name also spelt Hochryn. Spa begs to add, 
however, that in many cases he has observed the 
same name with an entirely different spelling, in 
two places, amongst these records (W. L.), in con- 
sequence of the mistakes evidently of transcribers 
of the original parish registers. In the present 
instance, Mr. H. may be able to show that the 
name Hochryn is meant for Hotchkin. 

An instance of a curious coincidence of names 
was observed lately by Span; who found the will 
of a person, having both a singular Christian and 
surname, in 1632; and another person of pre- 
cisely the same name at the present day, who, 
however, derived the first from a maternal descent ; 
while, though bearing the same surname, his 
namesake of 1632 was not even of the same 
parent stock. 

I think that your correspondent, J. Woopwarp 
(2"¢ S. x. 481.), will find that the arms which I 
described are to be found amongst the full quar- 
terings of the Barony of Windsor, although I am 
not aware that that house represents any families 
of the name of Stevens or EHutton. SPAL. 


Joun pe Sutton, Baron Duprey (2™ S. xi. 
152. 239. 272. 398.) — Sir H. Nicolas was cer- 
tainly led into an error by giving 1482 as the 
date of the death of John, Lord Dudley, K.G., for 
in the following year (24th April, 1483) he cele- 
brated by royal commission the feast of the Order 


of the Garter at Windsor, on the accession of 


Edward V., then resident at Ludlow. The knight 


died 30th Sept. 1487, and George, fourth Earl of 


Shrewsbury, was elected to his stall, 27th April 
following. SB. X 


Tue Lion 1s Greece (2 S. viii. 81.; ix. 57.) 
—Sir Charles Fellows, in his Account of Disco- 
veries in Lycia (London, 1841), p. 157., has the 
following passage with respect to the neighbour- 
hood of Sidyma, a town near the coast of Lycia, 
north of the mouth of the river Xanthus : — 

“The present state of this district is extremely wild; 
only three or four huts are amidst these ruins on the 
mountain, and their occupants have always their gun 
slung over their shoulder, even within the limits of their 
own cultivated fields. On inquiry as to why this custom 
prevailed, we were told that the country was full of wild 
animals, and of the fiercest kind. I was extremely cau- 
tious and particular in my inquiries as to their nature, 
and have no doubt of the truth of the account which I 
heard from many of the people of the surrounding dis- 
trict, and each unknown to the other. In this village 
alone, four or five lions, called Aslan by the Turks, and 
other animals called Caplan (the leopard), are killed 
every vear. The man who first told me, had himself 
taken the skins to the Aga, to present to different Pachas, 
and these presentations had been rewarded by sums of one 
to two hundred piastres, which he had himself received. 
The lions, he said, are timid, unless surprised or attacked, 
and I could not hear that they did much injury to 
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| the flocks. Wolves, and if I understand rightly, the 


hyvena also, are found here; and the latter are described 
as gnashing their teeth together; my Greek servant addy 
that such animals strike fire from their mouths, but this 
oceurs in his travels in Persia. I have heard the same 
from showmen at our country fairs, among other eXag- 
gerated wonders. Bears are certainly found here in great 
numbers.” 

The lion was a favourite subject of ancient Ly- 
cian art. “The lion (says Sir C. Fellows, p, 182,), 
is seen everywhere throughout the valley of the 
Xanthus; every bas-relief, tomb, seat, or coin, 
shows the figure or limbs of this animal.” L. 


Srerney Cuurcu (2" S, xi. 350.) — The oldest 


| part of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, dates as far back 


as the eurly part of the fourteenth century ; al- 
though several of the windows are in a style 
which prevailed in more recent ages. Until a 
repair which took place early in the present 
century, an embattled parapet ranged along the 
principal part of the building. The church has 
suffered much by the removal of this, and by 
other alterations. The interior was new pewed 
and “ thoroughly repaired” in 1806, when much 
damage was done. Many of the ancient monv- 
ments recorded by Weever and others were then 
removed ; query, destroyed ? 

Among its former rectors or vicars, Stepney 
boasts some eminent men. Stephen Segrave, 
afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 
1333. Richard Fox, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester, and founder of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. The learned John Colet, afterwards 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and founder of St. Paul's 
School. Richard Pace, who was employed in 
several transactions of state by King Henry VIII, 
and was the intimate friend of Erasmus. Pace 
died at Stepney, and was buried in the church. 
Such a man must surely have had a monument to 
his memory ? but no memorial of him at present 
exists. ‘ Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 


Sir Samvuet Sartonstauyt (2™ S. xi. 409.)— 
In the Domestic Calendar of State Papers, edited 
by Mrs. Green, and published under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, several interesting 
allusions to Sir Samuel Saltonstall and his family 
will be found. On 19 Jan. 1607, the king writes 
to the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Treasurer 
to appoint a speedy day to determine a cause 
pending between Sir Samuel Saltonstall, Collector 
of Customs, and his brothers and brothers-in-law 
[relative to the will of his late father, p. 345.] 
There are other allusions to Sir Samuel, and let- 
ters from him to Salisbury, written in 1608, in the 
same volume at pp 413. 426. 439. His name 
occurs in June, 1611, in reference to the compo- 
sition of a debt of Thos. Phelippes, who thinks 
that his accounts ought to be discharged by 5ir 
Samuel (Cal. p. 41.) The names of Sir Peter 
Saltonstall, his son Captain, afterwards Sir Richard, 
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Saltonstall, and Charles Saltonstall appear fre- 
nently in subsequent volumes of the Domestic 
balendars of State Papers. With reference to 
Sir Richard there is some curious information in 
the Colonial Calendar of State Papers. He was 
one of those who accompanied John Winthrop, 
the first Governor, to Massachusetts, in 1630 ; his 


name, with five children, being in the list of 


“names of the principal undertakers for the plan- 
tation of the Massachusetts Bay, that are them- 
slves gone over with their wives and children.” 
(Cal. p. 112.] On 28 June, 1632, “ Mr. Salting- 
stall” was desired by the Council of New Eng- 
jand to make a map of Salem and Massachusetts 
Bay. [Tbid, p. 153. ] 


In Dec. 1660, John Leverett, or in his absence, | 


Richard Saltonstall (most probably a son of the 
above) and Henry Astwood, were employed by 
the colony as agents to King Charles IL., and re- 
ceived their instructions from Governor Endecott 


in the name of the General Court of Boston, | 


among other things, in reference to the bounds of 
their patent and to the Quakers. They were di- 
rected to use their utmost interest to prevent the 
Quakers from coming to New England, or to 
permit them liberty there, “ as being destructive 


to our being here, and so contrary to our con- | 


sciences to permit.” [ Ibid. p. 495.) 
W. Noét Sarnsnvury. 


Exeme Figs (2"* S. xi. 349.)—A learned friend, 
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garet’s, Westminster, Esq',” published in market 

19 and 24 March, 1655, and 31 March, 1656. 
Thomas Guidott, M.B., was an eminent physi- 

cian, living at Bath in 1676. C. J. R. 


Herepirary Actas (2"4 S, ix. 144.; xi. 156.)— 
Perhaps the following addition on the subject of 
the hereditary alias may not be uninteresting to 
the readers of “N. & Q.” ‘The will of Robert Colle, 
alias Stevenson of Baston, was proved at Lincoln 
between the years 1520 and 1531; and on the 
26th Sept., in the 14th year of Hen. VIII. (1522), 
an inquisition post mortem was taken at New Slea- 
ford, before John Uncle, the King’s Escheater, to 
inquire what property “ Hugo Cole, alias dictus 
Hugo Stephenson,” died seised of, when the jury 
returned “ quod obiit 28 die Martii a° regni Regis 
nunc 11°,” seised in fee of one messuage and two 
bovates of land in Crofton-in-Aunsby, and divers 
lands in Dembleby, Silk-Willoughby and Culver- 
thorpe, in the co. of Lincoln, to which was “ con- 
sanguineus et heres, Ricardus Cole, alias dictus 
Ricardus Stephenson, wtat. 29 ann.; et amplins, 
filius Godfredi Cole, alias dict. Godfridi Stephen- 
son, nuper de Aunsby fratris dicti Hugonis.” 
There is here an instance of four persons bearing 
the same alias. We are told by Marratt, in his 
History of Lincolnshire, and by Thoroton, in the 
History of Notts., that Sir Alexander Bozon of 


| Kirton in Holland, Knt., in the reign of Richard 


who is well up in the Turkish language, and who | 


resided for some years at Constantinople, informs 


me that “ Eleme” is a small place near Smyrna; | 


and that, of all Smyrna figs, Eleme figs are con- 
sidered the best. 
weed,” much is sold as Latakia which never grew 
there, so of figs. 
even at Constantinople, find a sale as Eleme figs, 
though not of Eleme. Aleme, says my friend, 
would be more correct Turkish. VEDETTE. 


But as, in the case of “the | 


Many are recommended and, | 


I., was succeeded by his son, called Ralph de 
Kirketon, who, dying without issue, was succeeded 
by his brother Hugh Bozon, whose son was called 
Simon de Kirketon. This, although scarcely an 
example of the hereditary, shows an arbitrary use 
of two surnames. Again, there was John Vowell, 
alias Hooker, of Exeter, Gent., M.P., author of 
The Antique. Description, §c., of Exeter, whose 
family all used the alias; Baker, alias Lloyd, of 


| Terrington, Norfolk; Westley, alias Bendish; Ash- 


Sycornttus is informed that the word Eleme | 


signifies choice or selected as regards the quality 
of the fruit, the term being applied to other Ori- 
ental fruits, as raisins, &c. SyYLuLIPrHooL. 


Rocer Bacon (2™* S. xi. 107.)—No answer 
having, as far as 1 am aware, been made to the 
inquiry in February last respecting the portrait 
of Roger Bacon, formerly in the possession of the 
Duke of Dorset, I beg to propose a further in- 
quiry, which may perhaps lead to some more cer- 
tain information than 1 am myself possessed of, 
Is not the portrait of Roger Bacon still in the 
collection at Knole ? Menor. 


_ Guiporr Famry (2™ S. xi. 249. 318.) — There 
8 an entry in the register of St. Andrew, Hol- 


born, of the marriage of “ Keilway Guidott of 


Clements Danes, Midx. gent., and Sarah Glap- 
thorne, Sp’. dau. of George Glapthorne of Mar- 


ford, alias Griffith, about 1640; Heriz, alias 
Smith, of Witchcock, co. Leicester, temp. Henry 
VIL. afterwards of Wealdhall, Essex; Adel- 
mure, alias Cesar, of Bennington Place, Hertford- 
shire ; Pelsant, alias Buswell, of Clipstone, Nor- 
thamptonshire, raised to a baronetcy, &c. &e. 
Doubtless, when a man married an heiress, he 
added her name to his own, in the same manner 
that he frequently assumed her arms in lieu of his 
paternal coat. In neither case, however, do we 
think the assumption took place when the Jady 
was merely a co-heiress. Lugs ap Cocrpunus. 


Seat or Rosert pe Troeny (2™ S. xi. 190.) 
—Maud Castle is spoken of by Dugdale, ( Baronage, 
vol. i. p. 470.) as being in Herefordshire. This, 
however, is incorrect. It was in the Hundred of 
Colwent in Radnorshire. 

Your correspondent not having expressed him- 
self with any great precision, I am at a loss to 
know whether he intends to represent the words, 
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“ Chevaler al Mine” as being on the seal of Robert 
de Thoeny, or in some signature of his. If the 
latter, it is to be observed that in the barons’ 
letter as given by Sir H. Nicolas in his Synopsis 
of the Peerage the entry stands simply, “ Aob'tus 
de Tony D'n's de Castro Matiil’.” If it is in the 
seal that the additional words, “ Chevaler al 
Mine,” are supposed to be found, some further 
description of the seal would be desirable. The 
date of the barons’ letter is February 12, 1300-1. 
From your correspondent’s supposing the time 
to be about 1308, I conclude that he had not the 
document before him. 

Who was the lady of the House spoken of as 
being buried at Lanthony Priory? What was 
the Lanthony Priory that she was buried at? 
Was it Lanthony Prima, or Lanthony near Glou- 
cester ? MELETES. 


Ruea Americana (2™ §, xi. 228.) — Rhea is a 
name taken by zoologists from heathen mythology, 
to designate the American ostrich. Rhea was the 
daughter of Ceelus and Terra. The only reason 
for this modern use of her name is that a name 
was wanted. J. 8. 


Proressor Witson (2™ S. xi. 265.) —I beg to 
inform J. O. that Wilson certainly was a poet in 

rint in 1806. In that year he won the first 
Mewdigate Prize at Oxford; the subject “ The 
Recommendation of the Study of Grecian and Ro- 
man Architecture.” It was signed “John Wilson, 
Magdalen.” ‘Phere can be no doubt as to the 
identity ; for in a calendar twenty years after he 
is designated “ Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh.” 8. S. 8. 


Tueosopnists AND Mystics (2" S. xi. 341.) — 
Errionnaca asks —“ Who was the Chevalier Ram- 
say”? Andrew Michael Ramsay was a Scotch- 
man, born at Ayr in 1686. Having been brought 
up in the Christian religion, he became a Deist; 
but afterwards, having fallen in with Poiret, a 
mystic divine at Leyden, Ramsay adopted the 
principles of mysticism. Ultimately he fell into 
the hands of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, 
and in 1709 was converted to the Catholic church. 
He died in 1743. J. SANsom. 


Scawen Famiry (2"* §, xi. 215.) —Can your 
correspondent inform me whose son Sir William 
Scawen was, and also what brothers or sisters he 
had, and if any children besides his heir, Thomas? 

E. J. Roperts. 

Ricwarp, Seventu Earu or Ancresey (2™ S. 
xi. 334.) —In reference to the papers left, or pos- 
sibly left, by the first Lord Lyttelton, allow me to 
quote what Walpole writes to Mason (Sept. 3, 
1773): — 

“You know Lord Lyttelton is dead: the papers say 
Mr. Garrick is to be the editor of his papers. I shall not 
be impatient to see the text or the comment; but truly I | 


[294 §. XI. June 1, '¢], 
believe he left none. He was timid to write anything 
that he would have been afraid to publish, and was 
equally in dread of present and future critics, which made 
his works so insipid that he had better not have written 
them at all.” 

Walpole, writing to Hannah More in 1789 
says :— 

“A gentleman essayist has printed what he calls some 
strictures on my Royaland Noble Authors, in re venge for 
my having spoken irreverently (on Bishop Burnet’s ay- 
thority) of the Earl of Anglesey, who had the honoar, it 
seems, of being the gentleman’s grandfather.” 

Who was this “gentleman essayist,” who, in 
1789, called himself grandson of Arthur Annesley, 
Earl of Anglesey, who died in 1686? None of 
Walpole’s editors seem to have known who he 
was. J. Doras. 


Tue Mopern Gorn (2™ S. xi. 289.) —It is 
more than forty years since I read the verses shown 
to me, but I can supply the line you want — 

“With him whose dulness darken’d every plan, 

Thy style shall finish what his style began.” 

(Him is Sir Robert Taylor.) I think the eopy 
I sow differed from that given only in a word or 
two: “ranged,” not “raised in bright array;:” 
“scrolls placed,” not “fix’d below;” “this world 
in peace ; “: * pure disorder’d order,” was not the 
word, but I cannot say what it was; a “ 
pounded,” not “ confounded ;” “ chisell'd,” not 
“channell’d niche;” “to see thy glorious,” not 
“ bless'd work.” 

The dome alluded to was the Rotunda in the 
Bank of England, in which for some years stock- 
jobbers were allowed to congregate. 

The figures in the skylights of some of Soane’s 
principal apartments in the Bank, “ no brooms 
can reach,” 

I forget the author's name, but he may be dis- 
covered, for I believe Soane brought an action for 
libel against him. It was tried before Lord Ken- 
yon, who directed the jury to find for the defen- 
dant, on the ground that the satire was not per- 
sonal, J. L. Worre 


Kennington. 


} 
Dase COlM- 


Tue Green Woman or Caruiste Castie (2 
S. xi. 208.) — Mr. Hurcurnson’s drill-sergeant or 
his comrade seems to have used a little of the 
license of an old soldier in telling the story. If 
the latter was quartered at Carlisle in 1849, he 
could only have known of the circumstances by 
report, as the affair happened about twenty years 
earlier. My impression is also that the discovery 
was made in the course of alterations or repairs, 
and not in the more romantic manner described. 
A piece of the dress, which is of silver tissue, 18 In 
the possession of a lady of this neighbourhood. 
There is, as I am informed, a tradition that the 
wife of one of the Musgraves of Edenhall, was 
buried in Carlisle Castle. ‘The skeleton was that 
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of a woman of small stature, which, agreeing with 
the description of the lady in the tradition, has led 
to an opinion that they were the same. I am 
sorry not to be able to give Mr. H. any authentic 
account of the manner in which the skeleton was 
placed. LUGUVALLENSIS. 


Rep Tare (2™* §. xi. 329. 375.) — Your con- 
tributor L. says “the corresponding article [to 
red tape] which has for some time been used by 
solicitors and attorneys for tying up their papers 
isgreen ferret.” Red tape, as every lawyer knows, 
is now, and has I believe for a very long period 
been used by the legal profession for the purpose 
alluded to. The only purpose for which green 
ferret is used is one to which, us old deeds show, 
red tape was formerly applied, namely, the attach- 
ing of seals to deeds engrossed on parchment. A 
deed dated in 1732, with the seals attached by 
means of red tape, is now lying before me. 

Davip Gam. 

Cars (2™ S. xi. 307.) —C. W. B.’s Query re- 
specting the habits of his cat in particular reminds 
me of a very singular habit I have noticed in cats 
in general, Every lover of flowers knows that “a 
pig in a china shop” is not more out of place than 
a cat ina garden, yet it is not generally known 
that there is one plant at least which cannot be 
pe except in the absence of the feline race. 

e plant is Nemophilla, and I have frequently 
noticed that before the seed has been a week in 
the ground all the cats in the neighbourhood will 
come and roll themselves on the place where it is 
sown; and although it has no smell, they will 
single it out from amongst a score of batches of 
other seeds, In order fairly to test the matter, I 
sowed some Nemophilla in a large vase which 
stood alone in the centre of a plot of grass, and 
long before the seed appeared above the ground I 
noticed frequently three or four cats at once roll- 
ing on the top of the vase. I should be glad to 
hear of a reason for this curious fancy of the cat. 

H. Fiskinett. 

_ Allow me to assure C. W. B. that the proverb 
is not applicable to his cat, so far as the jirst 
peculiarity is concerned ; for I also possess a cat, 
named after the M.P. for his native town, who 
exhibits the same inordinate desire to suck, not 
only door-mats, but anything else which can be 
submitted to the process, and is particularly fond 
of alady’s dress whereon to practise his favourite 
pursuit. The “kneading action of the paws” ac- 
companying it is also one of his eccentricities. 
€, too, was deprived of parental care as soon as 
he learned to walk, and before he learned to wash 
himself ; and upon his introduction to his present 
home, my old black cat (yclept “Job,” for her 
patience) took pity on the forlorn orphan, and 
carefully commenced the ablution of the young 


but by dint of much dormitating in the coal-cellar 
was rapidly losing the latter hue; and this bene- 
volent practice she continued until Sir Alexander, 
under her kind instructions, attained the accom- 
plishment to her satisfaction. I am sorry to add 
that the baronet is one of the idlest cats I know. 
Though Job taught him to wash himself, not all 
her persuasions could induce him to catch a 
mouse; and accordingly she caught the mice, and 
brought them to her adopted child to devour. 
May I append a Query, as to how long feline 
life usually lasts? The said Job was a full-grown 
cat when I first had her, and she lived thirteen 
years afterwards, which I have always supposed 
to be an extraordinary age for a cat. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Srsss Famiry (2S. xi. 211.) — The following 
from St. Andrew's, Holborn, register, may in- 
terest : — 

“1635, July 6. Richard Sibbs, Doctor in Divinity, 
sometime Preacher in Gray’s Inn, died in his chambers in 
Gray’s Inn, 5th; buried thence.” 

C.J. R. 


Wirry Renpertnes (2™ S. xi. 364.) — The 
version which my tutor at Cambridge used to 
give of the rendering of “ Finitimus oratori,” &c. 
is, I think, more amusing, though less faithful, 
than that quoted by Mr. Coxzins. He gave it 
as, — 

“A poet lived next door to an orator. He was a little 
loose in his talk, but more strict than numbers are.” 

W. C. 

Typurn Ticket (2™ 8. xi. 350. 395.) — The 
Tyburn Ticket, of which your correspondent 
Epwarp Peracock has forwarded you the form, 
does not appear to have been transferred (as au- 
thorised by the Act of William ILI.) by the Rev. 
John Ousby, to whom it was granted; but as 
these tickets were frequently transferred, and to 
give J. H., your correspondent (p. 350.), more 
complete information, I herewith send you the 
form of Transfer : — 

“ Form of Transfer of Certificate. 

“ Know all Men by these presents, That I the within 
named C. D. of the Parish of in the County 
of Middlesex, in pursuance of the power given me by the 
Act of Parliament within-mentioned, and in considera- 
tion of the Sum of of lawful Money of Great 
Britain to me in hand, paid by of the same 
Parish and County, the Receipt whereof I do hereby 
acknowledge, have bargained, sold, assigned, and trans- 
ferred, and by these presents do hereby Bargain, Sell, 
Assign, and Transfer unto the said , as well the 
Certificate within written as all the Right, Interest, and 
Demand of me the said C. D. thereto, and all Exemp- 
tions, Benefit, and Advantage that may be had and made 
thereof, by virtue of the said Act of Parliament, as fally 
as I myself might or could have had if these presents 
had not been made, And I, the said C. D., by these 
presents do hereby Covenant to and with the said . 
that I have not Assigned the said Certificate, other 


baronet, who ought to be a black and white cat, | than by these presents, nor have made use thereof my- 
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self, nor have done, nor shall hereafter do any act 
whereby the said , Shall or may be deprived of 
the benefit or advantage which he is intitled to thereby, 
and by virtue of the said Act of Parliament. In Witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my Hand and Seal this 
Day of in the year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord, George the Third, by the Grace of God 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, and in the year of Our 
Lord, &c. 

“ Signed, Sealed and Delivered Cc. D. 

by the above-named C. D. 

(being first duly Stamped) 

in the presence of . 


(LS.) 


It should seem that the Transfer was by way 
of endorsement upon the ticket. The ticket sold 
at Manchester in 1818, as stated in the Stamford 
Mercury, appears to have been an extreme case ; 
there must have been some special circumstances 
to warrant so large a sum. Perhaps some other 
correspondent of “N. & Q.” can enlighten us 
upon the value of these tickets ; and whether they 
are to be had in the present day by way of trans- 
fer, the granting them having been abolished in 
1818. J. Speen, D. 

Sewardstone. 


Greorrrey Watney (2™ S. xi. 286. 357.) — 
There is a memoir of him in Athene Cantabrigi- 
enses, vol. ii. S. Z. F. 


Tue Book or Proverss (2™ §. xi. 351.)— 
Amongst the translations and commentaries re- 
commended by Seiler (Bib. Hermeneutics, Part 1. 
c. ii. s. 4. § 171) are — 

Albert. Schultensii Versio Proverbiorum et in 
eadem Commentarius, quem in Compendium redegit, 
et Observationibus Criticis auxit Geo. Jo. Ludw. 
Vogel. Accedit Arctarium Interpretationis, per 
Gul. Abr. Teller. Prafatus est J. J. Semler. 
Hal. 1769. 8vo. 

This is a new edition of — 

Albert Schulten's Versio Integra et Comm. in 
Prov. Salomonis. Lugd. Bat. 1748. 4to. 

Thomas Hunt, Observations on several Passages 
in the Proverbs. Oxford, 1775. The best of 
these are adopted in 

Christ. Frid. Schnurrer, Observationes ad que- 
dam Loca Proverbiorum Salomonis. Tubing., 
1776, 4to. ; reprinted in Schnurrer’s Diss. Phill. 
Crit. Gothx, 1790, 8vo. 

Reiske, Conjecture in Jobum et Proverbia Salo- 
monis. Lips., 1779. 8vo. 

Alb. Jac. Arnoldi, Erster Beytrag zur Exegetik 
und Kritik des A. T., (First Contribution to the 
Exegesis and Criticism of the Old Testament), 
Frankfort and Leipsic, 1781, 8vo., was translated 
into Latin, at the request of Albert Schultens, by 
C. F. Nagel, under the title of Observationes ad 
queadam Loca Proverbiorum Salomonis. Lugd. 
Bat. 1793. 8vo. 

Jo. Aug. Dathe, Jobus, Proverbia Salomonis | 
Ecclesiastes, Canticum Canticorum, Latine Versi, 








Notisque Philologicis et Criticis illustrati. Hal, 
1787. 8vo. 

There are German translations by Schonheider 
(1784. 8vo.) : — 

J. C. Deederlein (3rd ed. 1786, 8vo.), and by 
Werner Carl Ludwig Ziegler (Leipsic, 1791.) The 
last is characterised by Seiler, as incomparably 
the best German version. k 

Schleusner’s Commentarii Novi Critici in Ver. 
stones Veteres Proverbiorum Salomonis (Geettinge, 
1794, 8vo.); and E. F. K. Rosenmuller’s Scholig 
in Opera Salomonis, or the abridgment by Lech- 
ner, as well as Holden's Attempt, are recommended 
by Dr. Wright, the translator of Seiler. The Dutch 
work of Herman Muntinghe is Eichhorn’s chief 
authority for Proverbs. T. J. Bucxtox, 

Lichfield. 


Tue op Morto or tHe Stationers’ Company 
(2™ S. xi. 389.) — By help of a kind suggestion 
made by a brother Stationer, I believe I am now 
able to give the true, though very different, read- 
ing of this much-perverted motto :— 


“PER BENE NATIS MALE VIVRE.” 


“PER BONA VALES MALA VINCERE,”— 


a sentiment evidently derived from St. Paul’s in- 
junction (Romans xii. 21.), “ Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good ;” and enforced, 
it may be said, by St. Peter (1. ii. 15.), “that 
with well-doing ye may put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men.” ‘This was a principle of 
which the Stationers might fairly boast, as their 
concern was so much with the circulation of the 
Bible and other manuals of religion; and it is the 
same which has been since pursued by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and other 


associations for driving out bad literature by the 
| 


provision of good in a cheap and attractive form. 
Such, then, I believe was the old motto of the 
Stationers, my only remaining doubt being about 
the third word “vates.” At the same time I 
should feel obliged by any correspondent pointing 
out its occurrence in other places. 

Joun Goveu Nicnots. 

Arms GRANTED By Enousna Kines To Fo- 
REIGNERS (2™ S. xi. 347.) — The coat granted to 
Louis de Bruges (not Bruse), when created Earl 
of Winchester by Edward IV., were those of the 
earldom of Winchester, as originally borne by the 
family of Quinci, with a canton of England. See 
the elaborate memoir of Louis de Bruges, Seig- 
neur de la Gruthuyse, by Sir Frederic Madden, 
in the Arch@ologia, vol. xxvi. p. 265. 

The augmentations enumerated by ItHurtet as 
granted by James I., were bestowed upon Vene- 
tian and other ambassadors coming to the English 
Court, upon whom it was usual also to confer the 
honour of knighthood. This, I believe, was ac- 


| companied by the golden collar of esses; upon 
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which point I should be glad to receive any con- 
firmatory evidence. J.G.N. 


Cuay, A Minerat (2™ S. xi. 371.)—All metals 
are minerals, but all minerals are not metals. Al- 
though mineral, in the restrained sense of the 
word, would infer fossil bodies that may be melted, 
&e., still in the general and accepted sense in 
present usance, minerals may be defined as in- 
organic masses, of which the crust of the earth is 
composed. Coals are minerals; gypsum is a 
mineral. There are mineral resins ; in fact, earths, 
stones, metals, fossils of all kinds, come under this 
general denomination. Clay is an argillaceous 
earth found in veins or beds; and, although in 
digging for the same it is perhaps unusual to call 
the delf a mine, that would not invalidate the 
classing it as a mineral, more especially as, by a 
peculiar process, from it is derived that beautiful 
and now universally-known metal called alumi- 
nium. To the lord of the soil in feudal times be- 
longed all mines, minerals, diggings, quarries, &c. 
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&e. of what kind or nature soever, and this right | 


is still sedulously kept up by the customs (as re- 
corded upon the court rolls) of various copyhold 
manors wherein this restriction has been per- 
petually made. Clay, therefore, may be correctly 
defined as a mineral. Raymonp Deracourt. 

Witton AND ITs LITERARY GuortEs (2"¢ S. xi. 
243.)—- I do not suppose the authors of the 
Athene Cantabrigienses .require to be informed, 
but some of their readers may, who it was that was 
mentioned as “ Popish S. F. E.,” seeking to restore 
the nunnery of Wilton to its former uses. Under 
those initials was evidently intended Sir Francis 
Englefield, a privy councillor and master of the 
wards and liveries in the reign of Mary. Walter 
Sweeper’s character of William Earl of Pembroke 


is echoed by Aubrey, who says, “ He was the | 


greatest Maecenas to learned men of any peer of 
his time or since.” Aubrey’s Natural History 
Wiltshire, 4to., 1847, p. 77. J.G.N. 


CLERGYMEN IN THE House or Commons (2™ S. 
xi. 368.) — It is often imagined that a deacon is 
not disqualified (as a priest is) for the discharge 
of certain civil functions, and that he is at liberty 
to renounce, so to speak, his orders and re-assume 
his former status of layman. On that supposition 
he may have acted; and I could mention the 
names of several gentlemen who are in deacon’s 
orders, and yet pass amongst their friends and in 
the world as laymen. ‘The late Thomas Clarkson 
was, I believe, in deacon’s orders. 

There is a record of a high sheriff of Oxford- 
shire having preached at St. Mary's —he being 
in deacon’s orders —in lay costume, sword and all 
included. And it is in every man’s memory how 
Izaak Walton quaintly tells the story of George 


of | 
7 


| time, and am writing now from recollection; but 


{ 
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changing “ his sword and silk clothes into a cano- 
nical suit.” 

But at present I believe, legally speaking, there 
is no distinction between the civil disqualifications 
of a priest and those of a deacon. The civil dis- 
abilities of holy orders apply to both. And of the 
deacon, as well as of the priest, the orders are in- 
delible. Such I conceive to be the Jaw at this 
present time. Perhaps, should I be in error, some 
of your correspondents more learned in the Jaw 
than I, a mere layman, can pretend to be, will be 
good enough to set me right? Deacons are not 
recognised as entitled to representatives in Con- 
vocation ; and, so far as that goes, they can hardly 
be reckoned as belonging to the second estate of 
the realm. The old objection to the presence of 
priests in the Commons’ House, namely, that they 
were represented in the House of the second 
estate, and therefore had no right to intrude upon 
the councils of the third estate, could not there- 
fore apply to deacons. Ww. C. 

Firace (2™ §, xi. 349.) — J. K. will find the 


Jfilace in common use in nearly all solicitors’, and 


in most Government offices. It is used exactly as 
J. K. describes : the documents are filed by means 
of the tag, and the bundle is tied up with the 
extra string. They are commonly made of a green 
silk cord, but sometimes of whip-cord. A very 
common use for them is, to file the votes and pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, at least among those who 
take in the papers in question. J. A. Py. 

The filace is still in use in at least one of the 
Government offices. A few weeks ago, I saw a 
bundle of papers from either the “ Charity Com- 
mission,” or the office of the “ Copyhold and 
Tithe Commissioners” (I cannot remember which), 
fastened together by a filace, consisting of a 
green silk string, with a tag at one end, and a 
socket at the other, into which the tag fitted 
tightly. I did not particularly examine it at the 


I believe the main features to be as I have stated 
them. O. H. De Cromer. 
Roger Cocks (2 S. xi. 370.), was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1611-12. Besides the 
work noticed by your correspondent J. M., he is 
author of Latin Verses in the University Collection 
on the Death of Henry, Prince of Wales, 1612, and 
An Answer toa Book set forth by Sir Edward 
Peyton, carrying this title, A Discourse con- 
cerning the Fitness of the Posture necessary to be 
used in taking the Sacrament. Lond. 4to. 1642. 
He appears to have been in holy orders. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 
Joan, Princess or Waxes (2™ S. xi. 287.) — 
The supposed coffin-lid of Joan, Princess of 


Herbert, who “had been made deacon some years | Wales, the natural daughter of King John, was 
before,” accepting the rectory of Bemerton, and | found in the church of Beaumaris, and is en- 
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graved in Boutell's Christian Monuments in Eng- 
land and Wales, from which it is extracted in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1850. It is 
now placed in a sepulchral alcove in the park of 
Sir Richard Bulkeley, near Beaumaris, a view of 
which is given in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
Jan, 1842, from a drawing by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
accompanied by some genealogical and biogra- 
phical remarks by J. GN. 


Pomona (2™ S. xi. 12. 73. 113.)—See also the 
valuable paper, Geographical Elue idations of the 
Scottish and Irish Local Names occurring in the 
Sagas, by Prof. P. A. Munch, as translated by me 
from the original in the Annaler for Nordisk 
Oldhyndighed, and printed in Mémoires de la Soc. 
Roy. des Antiquaires du Nord, 1845-1849, Copen- 
hagen, 1852. Prof. M. shows, at p. 222-4, that 
the whole is a mistake, not of Solinus, but of some 
of his readers, and thus translates the passage in 
the Latin author: “ But Thyle is fruitful and 
rich.in long-continuing crops.” He adds: — 

“The usual name of this imaginary Pomona, Main- 
land, answers to the Old Northern Meginland, i. e. fast 
land, head-land, and simply distinguishes it as being 
the largest and chief of the ilands.” 

GeorGce STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 

Paris, Testament or 1662 (2°* S. xi. 189. 
356.)—Canon Wixt1ams’s note on this subject re- 
minds me that you have probably never received 
a note I sent you on the appearance of Dr. Neli- 
gan’s Query, stating that the British Museum 
possessed a copy of the French N. T. in question. 

G. M. G. 

West Inpran Encriverrs (2™ S. x. 449.) — I 
regret that absence abroad prevents my answer- 
ing at length M. S. R.’s Queries, but on return I 
shall be glad to do so. Sra, 


HMiscellancous, 
AND ODD VOLUMES 
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Pertionlare of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
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tes AND Quearrs. M 
rearro Times. No 
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I Parte X. and XVIT. Fisher, 1834. 
Royal 8vo. Printed by Hodgson, 1797. 
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s Ferguson the 
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s Astronomy 


Wanted by 7 . 40. New Street, Birmingham. 
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Oate INAL Famey Sanesons 
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Vol. Iv Parts 1. and Il. : 
Wanted by J. H. W. Cadby, 3. New Street, Birmingham. 


avo. }an9. 


Vol. V 
Vol. L, Part Il.; Vol. ITfl., Part It. 
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Gaeen Testament. Colinei Ex ditio. » Svo. Paris, 1534. 
Lattian ano orure Poems, by W. M. Praed. 12mo. New York. wa 
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Notices ta Correspondents. 
We are compelled this week to postpone our usual Notes on Books. 
Da. Risteaver's interesting Tyburnian Gleanings is in type, and shall 
hare early insertion, 
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